





than we have hitherto kadwo. 
Fe The new year is a time opportune 
i for higher aims and yet grander re- 
solves, and because of the many 
broken vows and shattered promises 
which strew so many life journeys 
in this world of waywardness and 
ferror with mournful wrecks, we 
should not be deterred from making 
ithem. It may be that, though we 
‘have many times failed in efforts for 
jimprovement, the next trial or trials 
may not be so difficult, and success 
imay be all the easier for the often 
3 ving and striving though the 
‘fend was failure and disappoint- 
nts. 
+ Around us all, in contrast with the 
melancholy failures to improve great 
ibilities and to make a success 
“)f the life which has been given us 
or high and holy purposes, there 
re here and there noble spirits who 
ve been true to promises and obe- 
Gient to aspirations, and whose whole 
lives spent day by day in the midst of 
‘temptations and hindering circum- 
stances, seem to give assurance that 
they are holding fast to each vantage 
‘gained, and are easily following the 
‘line of duty and safe example. ‘To 
| these spirits let us turn for instrac- 
tion and encouragement rather than 
‘to the failures about us, and holding 
‘them continually to view, make our 
new promises and strive unceasingly 
‘to keep them. 

To all its readers THe AMERICAN 
Farmer extends its cordial wishes 
that for the new year prosperity and 
encouragement may attend their 
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intended 
that they should be. ‘They were 
only a delusion and a snare—a bait 
that was tempting and readily taken. 
The oily candidate secured the votes 
and his office, and that as the sequel 
nearly always proved was the sum 
total and the end of his great pro- 
fessions of love and regard for the 
dear and worthy toiler in the far- 
rows. 

The entire drift of legislation 
almost everywhere haa been to pro- 
mote the interests of unprincipled 
capitalists and to secure for them 
safeguards and immunities from 
redress, while they went on, thus 
protected, enlarging their means of 
monopolizing trade and traffic and 
perpetuating their hold on the bodies 
and souls of the recreant makers of 
the laws. Hence the farmer’s claims, 
pressing and just as they were, were 
ignored. But we think a change is 
coming, and that the inert and 
dormant elements of the nation’s 
life and strength are ere long to 
have their sway and wholesome in- 
fluences. Day by day the voice of 
the farmer is growing and strength- 
ening from feeble murmurs into 
bold and resolute protests against 
his wrongs, and into earnest de- 
mands that they be redressed. He 
does not come before the law makers 
as a beggar for pittances after every 
other class has been listened to and 
served. He asks nothing as an act 
of charity or pitiful dole. He peti- 
tions for measures which are clearly 
and indefeasibly his due by reason 
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their enemies can come only throug 
co-operation and a constant demand 
for that to which they are entitled. 
They must look to the composition 
and purposes of all primary politi- 
cal meetings and see that they are 
shaped so as to insure equal and 
exact justice to all, and later, they 
must not forget that vigilance on 
the day of election and at the polls 
from sunrise to sunset, is the only 
surety of success. Meanwhile they 
must be untiring in their efforts to 
change and mould public opinion 
and set it in the direction of the pro- 
posed reform. Just now the pcliti- 
cal phases seem to make possible a 
reform such as we have indicated, 
and the opportunity should be im- 
proved to the utmost. But the 
watchwords must be co-operation 
and unanimity. 
nnitenindeatetligiogiedniinngnd 


Corn. é 


This is the staple crop of Mary- 
land, being raised in a larger quan- 
tity, and by more farmers than any 


other. Hence, whatever relates to 
it, whether as to the food value of 
the two varieties, white and yellow, 
or their subdivision into flint and 
dent, their prolificacy’of yield on 
rich or poor soils (sand, loam or 
clay), their earliness of maturity, 
their power to withstand wet and 
drought, are questions that should 
interest them. 

As to food value it has long been 
the popular opinion that the yellow 
was the stronger of the two, but 
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67.68 
1.30 
18.68 
2.18 


1.74 


100.00 100.00 


Albuminoids—«« Flesh formers.’’ 

Fats—Solid or liquid oils. 

Carbohydrates—‘ Nitrogen free 
extract,’’ as starch, sugar, gum, etc. 
These with fats are known as ‘heat 
or force givers.”’ 

Again, we have the following for 
the two varieties, flint and dent: 
Flint. Dent. 
10.70 10.49 
70.19 70.20 
5.16 4.84 
86.05 85.58 


$1.84.64 $1.82.49 


As to their fodder value the white 
stands above the yellow, its leaves 
being longer and closer together, or 
more on a stalk. > 

Experience is divided as to their 
productive capacity on rich and poor 
lands. We believe it is generally 
conceded that white is the better 
yielder on rich soils, and yellow on 
poor ones. There are many reasons 
for believing that the white, or at 
least some varieties of it, is superior 
on both. 

Yellow will usually mature from 
ten days to two weeks earlier than 
white, hence is to be preferred for 
late planting, or for sections where 
seasons are short. It is a matter of 
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r ques- 
such as depth to plant, dis- 
whether hills or drills 
yield more, depth of cultivation, 
and how often it should be done, 
the effect of cutting the roots on 
the » the manner of root growth 
and the kind of manure it needs, 
nave been the subjects of careful 
experiment at the experiment sta- 
tions in different sections and on 
different soils. To them we may 
return in a future issue. 


Fertilizers. 


The large amount of money in- 
veated by farmers in fertilizers every 
year to increase their crops and 
profits, and their frequent disap- 
pointments, render it very desirable 
that all available light be thrown 
on the subject so as to save loss and 
give profits. Whenever a man uses 
fertilizers he should study his soil 
as to its wetness or dryness, and as 
to ite heat-receiving and retaining 
capacity. Investigations, at home 
and abroad, have demonstrated that 
heat is the controlling factor in its 
use. Fertilizers must be dissolved 
before they can be taken up by the 
plants as food. If the land is cold 
from excess of moisture the roots 
will not start ; if too hot, there is 
@eficioncy of moistare both to start 
the roote and dissolve the fertilizers. 
h lands are warmer than poor 
, fom having fr thea r 
‘ Fogetzhle matior undergoing decor 

position, Hence the .dea that these 
commercial manures. do best on 
them. 

Now to place farmers in a position 
to judge more accurately of the 
chances of their Jands paying for 
their use, we give two tables from 
the agricultural report of 1884. 
One shows the composition of soils. ; 
the other their capacity to receive 
moisture. And this last is owing 
to the annual rainfall, depending 
somewhat on two things as yet im- 
perfectly understood, as our Signal 
Service too well attests. Fifty or 
an hundred years observation proves 
that the annual amount of either 
does not change, but the amount in 
one year may be double that of an- 
other. Sands absorb moisture and 
heat more quickly than clays, but 
from their coarser texture evaporate 
more quickly. Hence their retain- 
ing power of al] manures is less. 


A soil composed of equal quanti- 
ties of sand or clay, or 40 per cent. 
of sand and 60 per cent. of clay, 
will grow any kind of crop. One 
with more than 60 per cent. of 
sand is not good for wheat, but 
good for barley and rye. With 70 
. per cent., especially adapted to rye 
and good for barley, but uses up 
manures rapidly. With 90 per 
cent. of sand, the soil becomes 
dusty in dry weather, and it be- 
comes difficult to reap any benefit 
from it. Oats will grow on clayey 
lands with less than 30 per cent. of 








sand, whenceit is that barley grows 
better than wheat. 
Weight of 
1 cubic foot. 
Dry. Wet. 
Lbs. Lie. 





Silicious sand in almost — 
111.3 186.1 

Calcareous sand occurring 
with silicious 

Sandy clay, 45 per cent. fine 
sand, 55 per cent. clay.. 

Loamy clay, 24 per cent. 
sand, 76 per cent. clay. . 

Stiff clay, 10 per cent. sand, 
90 per cent. clay, 

Clay, pure, 58 per cent.; 
silica, 36.2 per cent.; alu- 
mina, 5.8 per cent 

Slaty marl 


113.6 141.3 


97.8 129.7 


124.1 


119.6 


115.8 
140.8 

81.7 
102.7 


Common arable soil 119.1 


Thus 10 per cent. of any con- 
stituent, such as phosphoric acid, 
potash, &c., would amount to from 
2,250 to 3,500 lbs. in an acre of 
soil 9 inches deep. 

Clay soils have on an average 6 to 
10 per cent. of alumina; sandy soils 
from 1 to 4 per cent.; calcareous 
soils and vegetable molds 1 to 6 per 
cent. 

Clays and loams generally con- 
tain from 1 to 3 per cent. of lime. 
In the lightest sand soils it should 
not fall below one-tenth of one per 
cent.; in clay loams below one-quar- 
ter of one per cent., and in heavy 
clay soils below one-half of o-¢ per 
cent. Ferri: oxide that gives a 
reddish color to soils and <vsorbs 
moisture from 1.5 to 4 per cent, is 
found in soils but slightly tinted; 
ordinary ferruginous loams have 
from 3 5 to 7 per cent.; the high 
colored red lands from 7 to 12 per 
cent. 


Phosphoric acid does not exist in 
fertile soils in more than one-half 
of one per cent.; in clay lands, 
rarely above one per cent. Its value 
depends on the solubility of the 
combination in which it exists; 
where it is less than one-twentieth 
of one per cent. the land will be 
barren. 


Potash exists in most soils from 
a mere trace up to 1 to 2 per cent. 
A supply of 125-thousandths of one 
per cent., Prof. Wiley thinks, should 
last a century. Heavy clay soils 
and clayey loams contain from .5 to 
.8 per cent.; lighter loams from .30 
to .45 per cent.; sandy loams be- 
low .3 per cent. and sands of great 
depth less than .1, consistently with 
fertility. The annual consumption 
of potash for raising crops is 45 lbs. 
per acre, or about two-thousandths 
of one per cent. x. 





A Letter from France. 


Growing Plums and Plum Trees. 


The American Government has or- 
dered 50,000 dozen young plum trees 
from the nurserymen of the extensive 
districts, where the famous French 
plums are grown and dried for foreign 
consumption. The plum districts are 








limited to the departments of the Lot, 
the Tarn, and Lot-et-Garonne. The 
hillsides are preferred for this variety 
of fruit farming, which is very profit- 
able. Taking series of seasons, the 
net profit per acre varies from 150 to 
$20 francs. The expense is next to 
nominal. As the United States ap- 
pears to be embarking in the cultiva- 
tion of French plums, known as pru- 
neaux, when delivered to commerce, a 
description of the planting and rear- 
ing of the plum tree, and the prepara- 
tion of its fruit for the market may 
be useful and timely. 


The plum tree is said to be a native 
of Syria. However, it has been known 
in France since time immemorial. It 
is of all fruit trees the least fastidious 
in respect to soil; any arable land will 
suit, provided it be not too argillaceous 
or too humid. In compact clay the 
tree fails. It is burned up and be- 
comes yellow on too sandy soils. The 
root of the plum tree tends rather to 
keep near the surface than to taper 
into the ground. A fairly arable soil, 
with a permeable subsoil, will unite 
the requisite conditions. Light mineral 
manures, or rich and well decomposed 
composts are suitable to the plum tree; 
not so, fresh and farm yard manures, 
as these produce parasitical fungi on 
the roots, and knots on the trunk. 
For the most delicate variety of plum 
the climate that suits the vine is best, 
although the tree succeeds well where 
the vine does not. Late frosts and 
fogs are detrimental when the flowers 
set in, and a situation neither too hot 
nor too exposed ought to be chosen 
for planting. - 

The plum tree is propagated by 
seed, layers, budding, grafting and 
suckers. The last is the worst sys- 
tem of reproduction, for the trees will 
have a tendency to send forth suckers 
and to be short lived. The Agen 
plum, prunier d’ente—the word ente, 
originally meant a grafted tree—and 
robe de Sergeant are the two varieties 
cultivated for the exported fruit trade, 
and are chiefly reproduced from suck- 
ers. As already observed, this mode 
of propagation is not to be commended. 
The best plan is to raise the trees from 
seed, and importers would do well to 
satisfy themselves, that what they pur- 
chase has been so raised. The nur- 
sery bed is prepared by trenching the 
soil to the depth of two feet before 
winter, throwing the earth roughly 
into narrow ridges, to allow the air to 
circulate and the soil, which ought to 
be fairly rich, todry. To obtain good 
seed select a tree bearing beautiful 
fruit. Allow the latter to ripen till 
the plums drop; gather and dry them 
in the sun. 

If there be no fear of rats or field 
mice the plums could be sown at 
once, or at least in autumn. The 
better plan is to place the stones of 
the fruit or the fruit itself in layers in 
boxes, with some intervening dry 
earth or sand, keeping in a cellar and 
free from exposure to cold. Such 
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boxes could be packed and exported 
with a “kept dry,” and. “with care,” 
request on the case. In February or 
March, the nursery bed having been en- 
riched and made up, with a raised bor- 
der to retain the waterings, furrows are 
made one inch deep, six inches apart, 
and the plum stones dropped into the 
rows at distances of four inches. It will 
be found that some of the shells are 
half open when being sown, whilst oth- 
era will display their radicule. Weeding 
and watering are the only operations 
the young plants demand; some may 
be fit for transplanting even in the 
autumn, but it is better to defer that 
operation till the second year. At 
the latter period, some of the seed- 
lings may be strong enough for bud- 
ding; the eye near the soil is preferred 
for the operation, and the most pro- 
pitious moment is that when the move- 
ment of the first sap ceases, say the 
first fortnight of July. Only then is 
watering necessary. 


In the case of suckers planted out, 
a coil 18 inches deep suffices, provided 
the sub-soil be not impervious. The 
young trees are planted in fields, with 
wheat generally, and in vineyards; the 
mixed culture injures the crops a lit- 
tle, but the loss is compensated by 
the plum crop. For example, a field 
is divided into lands 23 feet wide; 
between every two lands, that is to 
say at 15 yards apart, the trees are 
planted out. The first year following 
this planting out, the trees are pruned 
to get rid of superfluous or badly 
placed branches, and to prevent pre- 
cocious fruit bearing. Leave three 
branches for the first year; these will 
produce six or eight secondary. branch- 
es the following years. Prune rather 
short than long, but never cut to ex- 
cess, that being against nature. The 
ideal is to so prune a plum tree that it 
will recall in shape a vase, the in- 
terior well open. Suppress all blos- 
soms during the first three or four 
years. 

Avoid pruning in spring to prevent 
exudation of the sap. From the fifth 
or sixth year the tree may be allowed 
to bear fruit, and when the tree is 
formed and twigs thrown out, 
desist from prunings, save for the re- 
moval of dead wood, or to give air to 
the tree, or to do away with a sickly 
branch. The young branches are held 
to yield the best fruit, and this leads 
some cultivators to liberally remove 
the old wood, which is a mistake. Ex- 
cessive pruning shortens the life of the 
tree. The robe de Sergent variety lasts 
from 25 to 60 years. 


The wood of the plum tree is em- 
ployed by cabinet makere, and it also 
yields a common brown dye. The 
fruit when dried, etc., is called prun- 
eaux (prunes). In some seasons when 
the crop is abundant, the plums 
are placed in barrels, allowed to 
ferment, and a small wine is thus 
obtained. When distilled a spirit 
is prepared, which to the uninitiated 
passes for kirch. The plums are 
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dried upon ozier trays or straw in 


» the sun for 48 hours, turning them 
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constantly in ovens, or in both alter- 
nately, and are eaten raw, stewed, or as 
jam. In Poland, Hungary, Germany 
Switzerland and the east of France, 
plums are extensively distilled for local 
brandy, where happily its consumption 
is confined. Agen, Tours and Brig- 
noles are celebrated for their dried 
plums or prunes. It is Tours that 
supplies the North of France with 
these plums, and Agen, the English, 
Colonial, Dutch, Russian, and above 
all the American markets. When the 
plums are stoned, dried and flattened 
they are known in commerce as piséoles, 
from their resemblance to an ancient 
form of money of that name, and have 
a large sale among Anglo-Saxon pur- 
chasers. The prunes of Digne are 
all sun-dried and are in high repute. 
The prune fleurie, with its bloom or 
white flower preserved comes from the 
Lower Alps, and sell very dear. 
Belgian Horses. 

A new Anglo-American Company 
with headquarters at Namur, is to be 
formed for the breeding, rearing and 
exportation of Belgian Percheron 
horses. Belgium exports annually 
20,000 horses, a proof that they are in 
demand, and that horge-breeding pays. 
Indeed the Belgian horse is easily 
reared, its development is precocious, 
so-that it can be put to work when 
two years old; it is easily acclimatised; 
has a calm temperament and lives 
long. The Belgian horses of to day 
are truly colossal, as compared with 
their ancestors, and it is difficult to 
believe that at one time they had 
Oriental and Arab blood in their veins. 
This they inherited from crossings 
with the Limousin breed, the latter 
being a derivative from the Moorish 
horses. The Crusade horses did the 
rest. . These oriental traits can be de- 
tected in the Ardennais variety of the 
Belgian race. Formerly the Belgian 
or Flemish horses were appreciated 
for saddle purposes; now they are bred 
for heavy draught work alone. 

Attention has only been given within 
the last fifty years to developing and 
maintaining a distinct Flemish race 
of horses. The government then 
commenced selections from native 
stallions, and allowed no mares to be 
served till the veterinary surgeons had 
reported upon their aptitude for re- 
production. The Belgian race is 
divided into two varieties, the lowland 
or true Flemish, and the highland or 
Ardennais. The latter variety is the 
more highly prized; it has still a dash 
of the old Oriental blood in its veins; 
it is relatively a light animal, although 
thick, short and medium sized. The 
head is expressive; the jaws and neck 
broad; the latter is rather short and 
is covered with a heavy mane. It dis- 
plays much energy and vivacity; is 
capable of supporting great fatigue 
and makes a very suitable artillery, 
van or buss horse. The best speci- 
mens of this breed come from the 


‘| energy; its air is heavy. 





provinces of Liege and Namur, in a 
word from Southern Belgium and the 
Luxemburg. A sub-variety of the 
Ardennais is the Qondrusien, being 
better fed and cared, it is preferred 
for van work, and the Germans pur- 
chase them extensively as Percheron 
or Norman horses, 

The true Flemish horse such as it 
is to be met with in England for dray 
work is very large, heavy and flabby. 
The head is long, but it may some- 
times be so diminutive as to be out of 
all proportion to the rest of th® body. 
The eyes are small, the shoulders 
broad and strong, the neck arched 
and the mane long, bushy and falling 
on both sideg of the neck, forming a 
double mane, The croup is wide and 
well fleshed. The shoulders are 
straight and the chest wide and well 
covered with muscle. The forelegs 
and fetlocks leave something to be 
desired. The tail is invariably cut 
short. The Flemish horse lacks 
It is only 
suited for heavy draught purposes. 
The coat is generally roan, brown or 
mottled grey colored. A few facts to 
note; not much importance is attached 
to rearing the colts on pasture lands; 
they are next to stall fed, and court- 
yards, gardens, etc., are their only 
exercise grounds. But great import- 
ance is attached to have the foals 
suckle, pending fonr or six months. 
In summer, grass or clover is given 
them as much as they can eat; in win- 
ter, hay, straw and plenty of oats. 
The Ardennais colts are not eo highly 
fed; furze constitutes their chief food, 
but well cared and better nourished, 
the Ardennais could be turned into a 
breed of excellent, all round horses. 

Paris, Nov. 22, 1890. F. E. 
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A System of Farming. 

I will give my system of farming, 
a@ course pursued for years, and 
which there is no reason apparent 
to change ; it is rotation and mixed 
farming. My farm consists of 250 
acres, including woods—about 35 
acres. It is divided into five fields, 
every one well-watered, for regular 
rotation of crops, of from 30 to 35 
acres each, besides five lots, includ- 
ing @ 12 or 15-acre orchard, (peach 
and apple principally, besides pears, 
quinces, plums, etc., and some 
grapes,) and two or three acres in 
grounds arourd the house. The ro- 
tation pursued follows : 

1st year. Sod (the weakest portion 
manured fall the spring before) is 
broken up in spring and the culti- 
vated crops, corn, tobacco and po- 
tatoes, grown, with fertilizer on the 
two latter principally. Assoon as the 
crop is cut off in September, this 
land is drilled in rye on the stubble. 

2d year. Rye pastured by cows 
from March first to middle of June, 
during which latter month the rye 
stubble, trampled or remaining, is 
plowed and drilled at once in cow 
peas, with or without bone, accord- 
ing - to ‘circumstances. ‘During 
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August .and/ September, after pea 
vines have attained their growth, 
they are pastured by cows, horses 
and hogs, till plowed under. This 
is completed about the last of Sep- 
tember, then limed and harrowed, 
and drilled with wheat and timothy, 
with or without fertilizer. 

3d year. Wheat pastured in win- 
ter and March by sheep. Orchard 
grass seed sown in early or middle 
March ; clover sown after equinox, 
harrowed and rolled. After thresh- 
ing wh@®, clover is pastured.. 

4th year. No stock allowed on 
the field, grasa (clover, orchard and 
timothy), cut when timothy shows 
head. (If no timothy, cut when 
clover is in fall bloom.) Aftermath 
untouched by stock. 

5th year. Pasture from first to 
middle of June, according to season 
and growth; then fall-manured 
again for next spring’s cultivated 
crops. 

This system is pursued with all 
the five fields, and gives me every 
year one field each in corn and to- 
bacco; early spring and midsummer, 
fresh succulent pasturage and green 
manuring, with lime, wheat, hay 
and pasturage, thus affording me a 
dairy, hay, grain, tobacco and fruit 
farm, a succession of crops and 
a rest for the land in grass without 
unprofitable idleness. ‘I'he lots fur- 
nish me with oats, potatoes, turnips, 
truck, orchard grass seed, peas for 
seed and fruit. We endeavor, be- 
sides, to grow bees and poultry, as 
well a® pigs. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md. 
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Farmers’ Resources. 


Don’t get discouraged until you 
have looked carefully over your re- 
sources and you will be astonished 
at the number and variety. It may 
be proper to mention a few heads at 
this season in which changes can be 
made until one strikes what he is 
best suited for. If he finds he is 
not properly constructed to raise 
race horses and roses, try coach 
horses and corn; if not a success 
with horses, try cows; if you cannot 
get 20 lbs. butter in a week out 
of a cow fed on ensilage, better go 
for hens or turnips; if that work is 
too severe and you have the brains 
and sand in your make-up, drop 
into the scientific department. That 
is dangerous when explosives ‘pop 
where you are in the way, and you are 
busted before you know it. Science 
is making rapid strides now-a-days 
and one has to hustle to keep up; if 
he does he may be able to send an 
electric current into a passing cloud 
and keep water on top to mix chemi- 
cals, moisten his soil or wet the arid 
plains; but it is no use to speculate, 
for there is more done and doing 
than the average farmer can take in. 
The softest thing for light work is 
farmer’s literature. It comes in 
anywhere and on anything that is 
wanted, fresh and crisp. Some can 
make more out of a dessertation on 
meadows, that never pitched a fork- 
ful of hay on a wagon, than all the 








hay would fetch, but such cases are 
rare. For instance, we. think all 
this advice is of inestimable value, 
-but owing to over-production and 
light demand, it will not bring the 
price of ink or wear of pen, and is 
liable to be fired into the waste 
basket and never see itself in print. 
We would prefer to give corn in- 
stead of advice, as it is more readily 
taken, but what we have we freely 
give. Those that go inte it con- 
trary to this advice, when in the 
swim had better kick out strong and 
keep their heads dry and cool. 
Politics is the last resource. Mr. 
Weller’s advice fits the case, when 
he told «Samuel to beware of 
widows.’’ I would say bewareof poli- 
ticians; when once gone there is no 
recovery. By all means have enough 
hay seed in your hair to seed the 
spot where you will soon be planted; 
a growth of grass will be your 
monument, ~ ‘Jon E, Oaks, 
With love and good wishes for a 
happy new year to everybody and 
the rest of women and mankind. 





LIVE STOOK. 
Shelter for Stock. 





With the lengthening days and the 
strengthening cold after the winter 
solstice, as the farmer sits at night 
by his glowing stove or lies in his 
warm bed, it is well with him if he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his stock has been well, cared for 
through the day and is su 
sheltered at night from the January 
rigors, for he is thus getting the 
best results from the hay, bran, 
meal, roots, or what not, which he 
is feeding, not only in current pro- 
ducts but also in the good condition 
and appearance of all the animals 
he is wintering. 

Many farmers are forever harping 
on the good old ways of their 
fathers and grandfathers. They 
ridicule what they call book farm- 
ing and say they don’t need any of 
the new-fangled notions of chemis- 
try and hygiene to help them in 
their business. They call that all 
bosh, and yet, in default of atten- 
tion to the certain conditions to 
which these useful sciences subject 
all matter, they fail to make a suc- 
cess of dairying, hog-raising, poultry 
keeping, or any other of the kin- 
dred branches of their vocation. 
Winter after winter comes and goes, 
and they make no provision for the 
ample sheltering of cattle or horses. 
Planks, it may be, loosen and fall 
away from the stables and are not 
replaced, while the winds go whist- 
ling and chilling throngh crevice 
and joints. Iced water is furnished 
for drink, corn stalks and hay, in 
default of convenient feeding ricks 
and boxes are thrown over the barn- 
yard to be trodden into the mire 
and wasted. This is one of the 
many leaks which are carrying away, 
slowly it may be, but surely, the pro- 
fits of the farm, and disappointing 
the improvident farmer when he 
tries to make both ends meet about 
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Ohristmas time, but fails in the 
attempt. The warmth of the ani- 
mals is produced and kept up by 
food. That is a fact which chemis- 
try teaches, all the slurs on book 
farming to the contrary notwith- 
standing. If they are not kept well 
sheltered, that warmth passes off 
rapidly from their bodies and a 
larger quantity of food materials is 
required to keep up a natural and 
thrifty supply. If this important 
matter of shelter has not already 
been attended to for the winter, it 
is not too late, and we can hardly 
hope to have the weather as mild 
and favorable as we had it last win- 
ter; it may be very severe. If the 
necessary lumber is not at hand, a 
day spent among the cedars and 
pines with team and axes and a lit- 
tle contrivance and planning, will 
stop many a crevice, greatly increase 
the barn comforts and save many a 
doliar. Ask the old soldiers how 
they kert themselves comfortable in 
camp during the winters of the war. 
They can give you some useful hints 
about thatching and weather-proof- 
ing, and the economic uses of ever- 
green boughs. 


= 





Roasted Cotton Seed. 


A correspondent of the Tezas 
Stockman and Farmer, who has had 
some experience with feeding cotton 
seed raw and cooked, favors cooking 

“the seed. He says: 

«I have been feeding my milch 
cows on them, and while they do 
not increase the flow of milk much, 
the milk is much nicer, and makes as 
nice yellow butter as I ever saw, and 
has no cotton seed taste as when fed 
raw, and I think them equal pound 
for pound, with any other feed, corn 
meal not excepted, and were I in the 
dairy business would feed nothing 
but cotton seed. Also think it would 
pay to roast them for beeves and 
sheep. Cattle are very fond of them, 
much more than of raw seed.’’ 





Veterinary. 


Failure of heifers and cows to come 
in heat, is an ill dairy-farmers have 
to encounter, sometimes. Mr. E. E. 
Harrison, of Iowa, has a fine A. J. 
OC, ©. heifer in that condition, from 
which he wished to breed, and ap- 
plied for advice. 

Dr. Horne writes us he has to pre- 
scribe for such cases, and gives four 
drachms, each morning for a week, 
from a prescription compounded in 
the following proportions, from the 
ingredients named : 

Tinctures of aloes compound, one 
and a half ounces; Tincture of Black 
Hellebore, two drachms; Tincture of 
Castor, two drachms; Tincture of 
Cantharides, one-half drachm. 

The Doctor says it is a well-tried 
remedy. Closely watch the animal, 
and upon the slightest appearance of 
success, stop administering the med- 
icine. —Hoard’s Dairyman., 





Poultry Yard, 


Management for Eggs. 





The price of eggs has been higher 
than usually known at this time of 
the year, and all the indications 
are, as it seems to us, that it will 
not be much less for some time, 
which surely means that all possible 
advantage should be taken by the 
farmer of possibilities for their in- 
crease. There is no department of 
farm industries which @dmite of 
more satisfactory results under ju- 
dicious management than the care 
of poultry. We way judicious man- 
agement, for unless a person is pre- 
paredjand willing to bestow upon the 
business exceeding great care and 
attention, though expecting good 
paying returns, we do not recom- 
mend him to commence the business. 
It is not enough that a good stock 
of fowls is secured to start with, 
though this, of course, is a very im- 
portant factor of success. Nor is it 
enough that convenient grounds are 
allotted, and comfortable feeding 
and roosting places afforded. These 
accessories are well and indispensa- 
ble, but so far as winter manage- 
ment particularly is concerned, the 
secret lies chiefly in the feeding. 
We often see going the rounds of 
newspapers many improbable state- 
ments of great profits secured from 
poultry raising with very little 
work. These are set adrift by im- 
practicable persons who are always 
jumping at conclusions without 
having the facts to sustain them. 
To some they are a tempting bait, 
taken only to bring disappointment 
and grief in the end. After ample 
and comfortable roosting places and 
convenient feeding grounds or apart- 
ments have been provided, see that 
food in plenty and variety is given. 
Eggs in abundance cannot be had 
from the meagre crumbs of the 
table, as is often said, nor from 4 
few handfuls of corn, chaff or 
screevings, grudgingly doled out 
to the layers. Complaints of few 
or no eggs generally come from 
those who feed in this way. It is 
impossible to get something out of 
nothing, and eggs will not roll in 
without great attention to the diet. 
Night and morning, generally 
through winter weather, warm (not 
hot) parched corn should be given 
without stint. At noon, corn meal 
and bran mixed with warm water 
and served in clean troughs. 

If wheat or buckwheat are at 
hand serve occasionally with them. 
Boil potatoes and turnips or cab- 
bage, and give as much meat of any 
kind as possible and all the clabber 
the birds will drink. Give ground 
bone and provide lime in some shape, 
the best probably being burned 
oyster shells. The “crumbs from 
the table’ which are so often harped 
on as being sufficient diet, may be 
given supplementary to the bill of 
fare we have commended. Of course 





No less than 516 trotters and pacers 
have beaten 2.20 to harness. ‘I'here 
were over 100 additions to the list this 


year, 


none of the feed is to be thrown 
on ice or snow or in muddy places. 
After this kind of generous dietic 


treatment the warm and convenient 
roosts will come in to fill the bill. 
We know a farmer’s wife who cares 
for fowls in this way and her egg 
basket is always well filled, and that 
is saying enough in its favor. But 
don’t grudge the feed because it will 
cost something; you cannot have all 
profit. If you get the cake you 
can’t have the penny. 





Horticultare. 





Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Be- 
; fore. 

If applied to fruit growing and 
accepted as prophetic, this distilla- 
tion of ancient wisdom carries with 
it much encouragement, and hope 
for many of the readers of THE 
AMERICAN Farmer. During the 
latter part of November there was 
more or less anxiety felt among fruit 
growers of this peninsula, as to pros- 
pects for a crop, owing to the high 
temperature prevailing—a solicitude 
out of which grew numberless pre- 
dictions, all tainted with a hue de- 
pressing to the hopes of orchardists. 
Another phenomenal winter to fol- 
low, that of 1889-90, would inflict 
incalculable injury upon the fruit 
interests here, but the shadows that 
the present month has brought with 
it, have temporarily, at least, dis- 
pelled the gloom, and both owners 
and orchards have resumed normal 
conditions. 

If the present physical aspects are 
not subjected to violent and extreme 
variations during the next sixty 
days, the great peach district of the 
world will have reasonable hope for 
relief from the financial ills that 
have for months been throttling and 
strangling her industries. The 
natural avenues through which her 
principal revenues are received, will 
be again opened, every spindle of 
her business machinery will thereby 
be lubricated; the enlivening din 
and hum of business will take the 
place of torpidity, reinstating good 
cheer and happiness among our 
people. ‘True, there is much that 
might be done to alleviate and per- 
manently improve the financial em- 
barrassment and business depression 
now prevailing over the entire coun- 
try by the political tricksters and 
clowns assembled at the national 
capital, but the rural population 
have patiently waited and borne 
their loads of misery, resulting from 
vicious legislation by those same 
fellows, so long, that the misery it- 
self forces most painfully the con- 
viction that our government, so far 
as administered by Congress, is by 
no means ‘‘for the people.”’ In the 
present Congress there is nothing 
to hope for, and as it takes time to 
renovate and place the entire 
machinery of a great government 
into better keeping, to wrest it from 
the hands of political knaves and 
place it in the sovereign keeping of 
the people, fruit-growers and farm- 
ers alike, centre their hopes more 
upon the favorableness of the com- 





ing seasons than upon relief obtain- 


ay cidicetanieeitentuemeniimae 
able through legislation. Justice 

ie awaking, and her unyielding 

demands are already proclaimed 

‘for the people,”’ the great body of 

which is slowly but steadily moving, 

the momentum increasing with 

every step; the farmers are in the © 
front rauk and will accept no com- 

promise measures between right and 

political perfidy. In this relation, 

too, heavy shadows are accumala- @ 
ting; like grim spectres, they “ 
haunt the visions of political and 

party miscreants—the fond dreams 

of these spoilers—robbers of the 

people, are already disturbed by the 

dissant mutterings of the great 

storm of ‘events’ rapidly rising 

from the conservative indignation of 

the public, and destined to rid our 

grand ship of state of the corroding 

barnacles, that have stolen and hid 

themselves under the garb of states- 

manship and gathered upon her 

keel, parasite-like, sapping her 

powers. ‘ 

The closely approaching new year 
brings with it shadows of coming 
events of many kinds and types, 
and not more so in other relations 
than in horticulture and fruit- 
growing. The ‘‘shadows’’ indicate 
greater changes in the handling and 
disposing of fruit and horticultural 
products generally than in other 
respects. Experience has demon- 
strated that the methods heretofore 
in practice are susceptible of great 
improvement. Shipping perishable 
products on consignment has been 
practiced so long that it looks to 
many producers too much like revo- 
lution to venture a change. Only 
the shrewder, keener-sighted growers 
have yet availed themselves of the 
better, safer and more economical 
plan of having their products sold 
at auction ; while in other instances, 
buyers are induced to visit orchards 
and buy direct from the growers. 
This latter is by far the simplest 
and best plan yet attempted, and is 
destined in the near future by its 
fairness and simplicity tv gain the 
favor of all large buyers, as well as 
growers. ‘Coming events’ will 
satisfactorily adjust the difficulty of 
getting buyers and producers more 
directly in line with their mutual 
interests. 

That many friendly «‘shadows’’ 
forecasting an uninterrupted and con- 
tinuous reign of events, freighted 
with prosperity and happiness for 
the many readers of THE AMERICAN 
FARMER, may always cover their 
pathways, is the worst wish of an 
«sKastern Shore’’ contributor, 

J. W. Kerr. 

Denton, Md., Dec. 26th, 1890. 
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Beginning the Year in the Garden. 





Now that winter has seemingly 
set in, some tillers of the soil will 
say, ‘‘Well, we are not busy now, 
let us have a good time—eat, drink 
and be merry,’’ not thinking, per- 
haps, that on this very time largely 
depends the success of another sea- 
son’s crop. It is often allowed to 
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made of it, and our mistake is only 
discovered when too late. How 
strikingly we are reminded of this 
in THE AMERICAN Farmer of De- 
cember 15th by an article entitled 
- «How to use our spare minutes.” 
I think it would pay to copy the 
article and place it where it might 
often be seen, to serve as a faithful 
reminder. 

Now, as THE FARMER reaches 
the homes of many different occu- 
pations, as well different localities, 
let us begin in this wise: Are we 
digging our CELERY in the old hap- 
hazard way of mixing the covering 
with the soil as we take the celery 
out of the bed, and by the time it 
is all dug we have an unsightly 
mass of earth, leaves, straw, bean 
poles, and the many other materials 
that are often used for the purpose, 
that very often renders the ground 
unfit for use until in the spring 
season? Indeed, | have known 
cases where such treated celery beds 
have been ruined for an entire year. 
Now a plan that I have tried for 
many years is to remove the cover- 
ing to one side, out of the way, 
next shovel or spade, as the case 
may be, the soil to the place whence 
it was taken when the hilling was 
done. I notice by doing this, that 
while it may require a little more 
time than it would with the plow, 
taking into consideration that the 
season is not quite so busy.as in March 
or April, and that the work so much 
better done and the soil in.so much 
better condition, that we are well 
repaid for the extra time spent by 
complying with the above rule every 
time we dig celery. 

Now another important item. 
That is BEAN POLES. How very 
often do we see this put off until 
the very last minute ; then to the 
woods, or headlands, cut down 
heavy, sappy poles, which we are 
satisfied do not last as long as if 
they were cut at this season of the 
year, to say nothing of having them 
all.nicely pointed and ready for use, 
I would also advise those with whom 
timber is scarce, that eharring the 
ends of the poles that are put in 
the ground is the means of making 
them last much longer; it is a 
cheap precaution, and at the coming 
season when the trimmings of the 
orchard, vineries, shrubbery, etc., 
are burned, it is an excellent time 


to try it; those who have never, 


made the experiment will be satis- 
fied with a trial. 


Again, in a late number a well- 
known florist says a good SOD PILE 
is necessary for the success of the 
flower culture. This is true, and 
we also admit that the sod pile is 
one of the important items in the 
raising of vegetables, particularly 
all vines, such as melons, squash, 
cucumbers, and also Lima beans 
and egg plants; in fact, past expe- 
rience proves most plainly that sod 
is the great need of most all plant 
life. ‘The great trouble is, we are 
too slow to acknowledge it until it 
is often too late. Now, if we have 
not thought of this matter before 





the beautifal snow has put its man- 
tle on the sod, let us not forget this 
matter, but as soon as the opportu- 
nity offers, procure a goodly portion; 
don’t wait until March or April. I 
have some ready now, having pro- 
cured it two months ago, and by 
the time you need it, which will be 
for out-door operations, beginning 
May lst, and all through the spring 
and summer season, you will find 
that a good shovelfal of well-rotted 
sod, mixed well with good stable 
manure, will well repay all labor it 
has cost. 

Again, if the snow should inter- 
fere with some of your plans, don’t 
let it stop you from PRUNING your 
fruit or ornamental trees, grape 
vines, shrubbery, etc., and your 
hedges. From now on will be a 
very suitable time for all such work. 
Should the weather be too severe 
for out-door work, bring in the 
hot-bed sasHES. You better bring 
them in-‘at once, so that they may 
be dry, and then when the rough 
days come, repair them where 
broken, give them a good coat of 
paint, and then glaze them where 
needed, as it is very important 
always to paint before glazing, in 
order that the putty may hold on 
when it is used. I have found, 
however, that white lead makes a 
better job, lasts longer, and is 
quicker done. I put it on with a 
small brush, about like thick 
cream, so that the brush can well 
spread it. 

Finally, don’t forget the FRAMES, 
for the sash will be of no use with- 
out them. If they are out of 
order, procure a few boards and fix 
them up nicely; and by way of 
covering, have some good shutters 
or mats. Remember that the first 
of March will be here before you 
are aware of it, and it will be quite 
pleasant to be ready. 

Balto. Co., Md. 


JOHN GREB,. 





Strawberry Culture. 





BY THE CECIL COUNTY, MD., FARMERS’ CLUB. 





At the last meeting of this club 
Mr. George W. Sutton read a paper 
on this subject, as follows : 

Strawberries do well on a great 
variety of soils, but succeed best on 
soils that have some clay in them. 
Any land that will grow good timo- 
thy will grow good berries. By 
planting early varieties on sandy 
land, sloping to the south, very 
early berries can be grown, and by 
planting late varieties on northern 
slopes of clay land, very late berries 
can be grown. By this means we 
may have berries for four weeks or 
more. Land for this crop should 
be prepared, beginning two years 
ahead. Sod is nat suitable, as it 
may contain grubs. Plants should 
be taken only from new beds that 
have never fruited. ‘They may be 
set as early in the spring as possible 
—earlier the better—then they will 
bear a full crop the following year. 
The rows should be five feet apart 
and the plants three feet apart in 
the row. I like the rows ridged as 








soon as the plants start; keep the 
crust broken and the surface mel- 
low; cultivate shallow and don’t 
let the weeds start. When the 
ground is well frozen cover the 
plants with a light mulch of coarse 
manure or straw (hence the name), 
and when spring comes rake this 
between the rows. We set out a 
new bed every spring and, after 
picking two years, turn them down. 
We consider wood ashes the best 
fertilizer. I have grown the follow- 
ing varieties: Crescent, Sharpless, 
Triumph, Crimson Cluster, Jessie, 
Hoverland and Atlantic, and con- 
sider the Crescent and Sharpless 
the best. The Crescent is the 
strongest growing, most prolific and 
most profitable berry I ever saw, and 
the Sharpless the largest. 

The Crescent is a pistillate or 
female blossom variety, and requires 
a bisexual variety with it to fertilize 
the blossoms. The Sharpless being 
the latter sort, the two do well to- 
gether. 

It requires as much care in se- 
lecting the proper male for a female 
strawberry to produce the best 
results as among the domestic ani- 
mals. Usually, when the parents 
are of equal health and vigor, the 
female (whether an animal or a 
plant) impresses the offspring with 
her.own characteristics more strongly 
than the male; but it requires 
more potency and _ reproductive 
power in the male plant to produce 
and propel the pollen to impregnate 
the pistils of female plants, than 
for the female plants in a passive 
manner, merely to perceive the pol- 
len furnished by male plants for the 
purpose of impregnation. Hence 
the importance of selecting the 
largest and most vigorous male to 
improve the stock. 

The average yield, I think, is 
about 4,000 quarts per acre, but 
when you consider that there are 
4,740 square yards to the acre, that 
is not a very large yield, but with 
good culture and liberal manuring 
cun be greatly increased. 


The growing of strawberries has 
made rapid strides within the past 
four years. ‘The almost universal 
prediction that it would be overdone 
has not proven true. The more 
the delicious and healthy fruit has 
been consumed, the greater has been 
the demand for it. ‘That the busi- 
ness pays, there is not the least 
doubt, but, like everything else that 
pays well now-a-days, it must be 
strictly attended to. Slip-shod at- 
tention is pretty sure to give slip- 
shod results. Systematic and thor- 
ough work is necessary in cultivating 
and picking the fruit—but that is 
not all. The packing and disposi- 
tion of it is quite as important. 
Clean white packages are best for 
marketing fruit. Nothing can so 
quickly tempt the eye and palate of 
prospective customers as berries 
having every appearance of being 
freshly picked and offered for sale 
in clean white baskets and crates. 

After the essay came the follow- 
ing discussion : : 





Comment on the essay being in 
order, Mr. Bond asked Mr. Sutton 
what the result of fertilizing the 
Crescent variety with the Sharpless 
was, as to the variety of strawberry 
produced; were the berries grown a 
mixture or cross of Sharpless and 
Crescents, or was either variety dis- 
tinctly maintained ? 

Mr. Sutton replied that the ber- 
ries produced were distinctly the 
Crescent variety, and that straw- 
berries were like peaches, apples and 
some other fruits, which when you 
planted the seed, produced other 
varieties; but to get a new variety 
of grapes, for instance, you shake 
the pollen from one variety to an- 
other and thereby secure a hybrid. 
To get a new variety of strawberries 
you plant the seed found in the 
fruit, and that the distinctive varie- 
ties are perpetuated by runners 
which should always be taken from 
beds that are vigorous, and that 
have never fruited. 

Mr. Henry S. Coudon asked Mr. 
Sutton that if the quality of the 
male plant is not transmitted to the 
fruit, why the necessity of being so 
careful to secure such vigorous male 
plants. 

Mr. Sutton replied that the more 
vigorous the male plant, the greater 
amount of pollen it communicated 
to other plants. Mr. Coudon raised 
an issue with Mr. Sutton in the asser- 
tion that he, Mr. Sutton, in the nam- 
ing of the different varieties of straw- 
berries grown by him, had omitted 
to mention what he, Mr. Coudon, 
though t the best of all varieties, the 
Lady-Finger. Some years ago he 
had raised them in perfection. He 
considered them in flavor far su- 
perior to the Sharpless, although not 
so large, and for domestic use he 
thought them the best that can be 
grown. 

Mr. Sutton concurred with Mr. 
Coudon in his estimate of the super- 
ior quality of the Lady-Finger varie- 
ty, but he had not cultivated them 
because he did not consider them a 
good market variety, while delicious 
on the table, they are too delicate as 
a plant and shy bearers; while on the 
other hand the Crescent, although 
not so finely flavored, is a hardier 
plant, and as a bearer prolific, a fact 
conceded with a very few exceptions 
by all market growers of strawber- 
ries. 


The Grange. 


Past and Future—Farmers’ Oppoerta- 
nities and Duties. 





Another year with its troubles, 
trials and temptations has closed 
over us, and the dawn of the new 
year is upon us; what it contains for 
us none know, and well, perhaps, it 
is that we do not; all we can do is 
to trust in the Great Master of the 
universe, and resolve that with his 
help and assistance to make the 
most of our chances and circum- 
stances that have been given to us, 
that we may become better farmers, 
better citizens and better politicians, 
not leaving our law-making in the 
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hands of scallawags, who make laws, 
so framing them that they reach 
the landworker’s pocket more so 
than they do anybody else’s, thereby 
increasing our burdens and making 
us toil harder to support those who 
live off the fat of the land and toil 
at least very little—leaving us to do 
that, as they think we shall and 
ought to do. But, I think, the 
signs of the times point to different 
things from this, and the farmer, 
instead of being the hewer of food 
and the drawer of water, will turn 
tables on those fellows that have 
been living off of us so long. 


It is a shame how long this 
thing has existed, and the farmer is 
to blame for it, and why? Simply 
because he has allowed someone 
else to do his talking and thinking 
for him, instead of doing it himself. 
Let him join in with some good 
improvement club that will look 
after these things, (not political bat 
non-partisan). ‘loo many have 
allowed themselves to be bought. 
Yes, bought. And how? Why, 
the wily politician knows how to do 
it. It is his business; he lays in 
wait for the prominent farmer, at 
the boss hotel or stopping place, 
camp meetings, county fairs, har- 


vest home feasts, and all kindred 
gatherings, and stands ready to 
treat to-the best in the land, and 


the farmer goes away saying ‘80 
and so is not, such a bad fellow 
after all, and | might vote for some- 
body worse,’’ and consequently the 
enemy to the farmer’s pocket is 
elected. But the poor devil that 
sells his vote on election day for 4 
drink or two is looked down on 
contemptuously, Which is the worst? 
Both might have done better, but 
both have sold themselves for a mess 
of pottage that will, sooner or later, 
undoubtedly sour on them. 


For those that follow the old-time 
custom of planting broad acres and 
a small amount of fertilizer or ma- 
nure, according to the amount of 
land planted or sowed, and crop 
only half put in or worked, not 
much return can be expected, 
Smaller areas, better cultivation 
and more brains are what will con- 
stitute the successful farmer or 
gardener of 1891. 


Let every farmer or gardener 
resolve to unite himself to some 
grange, farmers’ club or kindred 
association, and devote one or two 
evenings in each week, especially 
during the winter season, to help 
them along, not merely as a looker- 
on, but go there to give in his own 
experience and learn of the experi 
ence of others. He will be aston- 
ished to find out how much he can 
learn, and also how much his own 
immediate neighborhood will im- 
prove with a thoroughly live organi- 
zation in its vicinity, ‘The trouble 
in almost every section is that we 
have too many men that know it 
all, and have nothing to learn. 
Too many such lunkheads in any 
section ure a considerable blockade 
to any sort of improvement. 








Every man should take one or 
two good, live agricultural papers, 
and see what gardeners and farmers 
are doing elsewhere. And if bis 
burdens are not too heavy, and his 
hands not too horny and stiff from 
holding the plow from Monday 
morn’ to Saturday evening, let 
him write down his own experience, 
especially if he is one of the success- 
ful ones. Maybe he may help the 
burdens of one who is not so suc- 
cessful and is still stumbling about 
among the clods, and needs light; 
and | believe, if I remember aright, 
the good book enjoins on us to bear 
one another’s burdens. 

I am glad to see the women com- 
ing so nobly to the front, Messrs. 
Editors, and may they so crowd 
your columns with their good arti- 
cles the coming year, for great is 
the amount of good they can accom- 
plish in the households of your 
many readers. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, I must 
close this random article, wishing 
you and all your readers a happy 
and successful new year, and may 
you and we have plenty of Jon E. 
Cake as long as we live. 

RicuarD VINCENT, JR. 
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Maryland Granges. 


Ceci, No. 3, Cecil county, has 
elected the following officers for 
1891, and they will be installed 
January 3d; Alfred Kirk, M.; Wm. 
Il. McDowell, O.; Mercy McDowell, 
Lec ; Wm. Thomas Brickley, St ; 
Hl. C. McDowell, Asst. St.; W. T. 
B. R. Roberson, Ch.; Jonathan Rey- 
nolds, T'r.; D. W. McVey, Sec.; M. 
C. Reeder, G. K.; Lucretia M. Rey- 
nolds, C.; Ella F. Hunt, P.; 5S. 
Rosie Reynolds, F.; Mary E Brick- 
ley, L. A. S., and E. H. Reynolds, 
Pur. Agent. 





The National Farmers’ Alliance, 

This body which assembled at Ocala, 
Fla., made arestatement of its princi- 
ples and objects, including demands 
for the abolition of national banks 
and the establishment of sub-treasu- 
ries in the several states, which shall 
loan money direct to the people at 
a low rate of interest, not to exceed 
two per cent. per annum, on non- 
perishable farm products and real 
estate; laws to prevent the dealing 
in futures on agricultural and 
mechanical productions; the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver; laws 
fo:bidding the alien ownership of 
land and the recovery for actual 
settlement of all lands now held by 
aliens and foreign sydicates, and all 
lands held by railroads except what 
is actually used by them; a removal 
of the existing heavy tariff tax from 
the necessaries of life, that the 
poor of our land must have; and a 
just and equitable system of grad- 
uated tax on incomes; and state and 
national governmental control over 
public communication and trans- 
portation, and if this control do 
not remove the abuse now existing, 
government ownership. 











The Paddock pure food bill was 
approved; the Conger Lard bill op- 
posed. 

Mr. Powderly asked union or co- 
operation of the Alliance with the 
Knights of Labor on the basis of 
land, currency and transportation 
reforms. The proposal to establish 
a third party was rejected. 
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Death of Samuel Brady. 








Samuel Brady, of Baltimore county, 
long identified with agricultural affairs 
and the first president of the Agricul - 
tural Society of that county, died 
December 29, aged 57. He was a 
popular and active citizen, who had 
been conspicuous in public affairs, and 
whose death will be sincerely mourned 


by many friends and the community 


at large. 
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Potato Experiments in Tennessee, 


Experiments in potato. growing 
made at the ‘lennessee station are 
summarized as follows: 

1. The larger the potato planted, 
the larger the plant produced, and 
the more abundant the harvest. 

2. Other things being equal, the 
fewer the number of eyes in a piece 
of seed potato, or the smaller that 
piece of seed, the smaller the crop. 

3. The larger the quantity of 
whole tubers placed in a hill for 
seed, the greater the cost per acre of 
planting, and the smaller the profit 
on the crop. 

4. Large and whole tubers pro- 
duced smaller and poorer merchant- 
able ones than did half or quarter 
tubers, or single eyes. 

5. Large and whole tubers yielded 
appreciably more small unmerchant- 
able potatoes, than did parts of me- 
dium tubers or single eyes. 

6. Given, two potatoes of ‘equal 
size, one planted whole will not yield 
so large or so good a crop as will the 
tuber cut into halves and each part 
planted in a separate hill. 

7. The investigation, as carried 
out, suggests that, in view of the fact 
that the whole tuber produced com- 
paratively more small, inferior pota- 
toes than did the halves planted, the 
source of these inferior tubers may 
be from those eyes located on the 
under side of the whole potato 
planted. This" because the eyes and 
shoots thus located are repressed in 
growth to a certain extent, owing to 
the pressure upon them and reversal 
of position. 

It is to be remembered, as a cotem- 
porary remarks, that these conclu- 
sions are the results of the investi- 
gation and are based on nothing 
ese. Neither in farm practice nor 
experimental work do we consider 
that they will always find endorse- 
ment. 





— * 
Sorrel and Lime. 


The discussions in THE AMERI- 
CAN FarMER on this subject re- 
sulted last year in a demonstration 
as to the value of lime in relation 
to sorrel, but the intelligent author 
of the essay referred to acknowledges 








| fire-place 





that the rationale is a mystery, as 
the old notion that the remarkable 
affinity of the acid of sorrel for lime 
accounted for its use is exploded. 
The most delicate test for lime is 
oxalic acid or the acid of sorrel; 
this acid is not as rich in oxygen as 
carbonic acid, which is the food of 
all other plants. Lime causes the 
formation of this food from the 


vegetable matter in the soil, whereas f 


an excess of vegetable matter in the 
soil without lime results in the pro- 
duction of a poisonous gas precisely 
on the same principle that the gas 
from a lamp is offensive when the 
wick is raised. The white flame 
evidences the production of carbonic 
acid or the acid of ‘‘mineral water,’’ 
but the blue flame results in car- 
bonic oxide, which resembles the 
acid of sorrel. It is admitted that 
all plants somehow recognize the 
conditions necessary to their growth, 
even in embryo (as seed), the tem- 
perature, moisture and even the 
elements that are necessary and 
peculiar to their structure. 

The most favorable conditions for 


ea) 


Pt 


the germ of the sorrel. is the most - 


unfavorable for all other plants, 
viz: That this carbonic oxide is 
poisonous to all other plants, though 
the food of sorrel; other plants 
require carbonic acid, and as the 
temperature of the soil reaches 40° 
in the spring, fermentation of veget- 
able matter produces carbonic acid 
or carbonic oxide is produced by 
the presence of the black oxide of 
iron in the ditch bank, thus nour- 
ishing the sorrel to the exclusion of 
all other plants. Iron rusts rapidly 
as black oxide and is thus remarka- 
ble in producing sorrel when the 
mud is recently thrown from the 
bottom of the ditch. Lime applied 
to this mud or that of a marsh, de- 
termines the formation of carbonic 
acid instead of the carbonic oxide ; 
so, also, oil of vitriol seems to 
create water in order to satisfy its 
thirst when it causes the elements of 
water to unite, leaving their former 
union as flesh, if applied to the 
hand. Phosphorus may be melted 
under water and the water may be 
boiled, but the addition of lime 
enables the phosphorus to burn at 
the expense of the elements of the 
water; on this principle lime pre- 
vents the germination of sorrel 
by oxidizing the soil when it 
abounds in pyrites, or when the 
yellow oxide of iron has _ been 


| deoxidized in the soil at the bottom 


of a ditch, or when an old stump of 
a tree forms carbonic oxide as it 
gradually decays by a slow combus- 


| tion. 


The beautiful blue flame of the 
is producing carbonic 
oxide, but the white flame is pro- 
ducing carbonic acid; the former 
is noticed near the wick of a lamp, 
but it results in a white flame as the 
air supplies more oxygen; the old 
stump is proverbially the nest for 
sorrel; its atmosphere is like that 
near the wick of a lamp. 
SIGMA, 
Delaware, Jan. 1st, 1891. 
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BALTIMORE, JANUARY 1, 1891. 


_ The New Volume. 


It is superfluous for us to say 
that we do not wish to part com- 
pany with any of our present read- 
ers. We hope to hold them, and 
we hope also for their co-operation 
and assistance in securing for us 
many new ones. ‘Tneir kindly in- 
tervention with friends and neigh- 
bors cannot but have a most valu- 
able and telling effect in gaining us 
accessions to our circulation. We 
therefore appeal to those who are 
already the friends of THe OLp 
FARMER for their timely service at 
this time in its behalf. A _ little 
effurt would largely increase our list 
of subscribers and readers, with re- 
ciprocal advantages to us and them. 
Certainly the expenditure of one 
dollar a year, though times are dull 
and money scarce, for the semi- 
monthly visits of a journal devoted 
only to the interests of farmers and 
to their advancement in every direc- 
tion, will not be found to be burden- 
some or extravagant, but rather an 
investment which ought to be, and 
will be, if rightly used and availed of, 
returned with manifold profit. 

Friends, we ask for your help for 
the Old Pioneer, and we ask it Now. 








Farmers Should Keep Accounts. 


To those farmers who have been 
keeping faithful accounts right along 
for years or even for a year, that 
they might the better know at the 
close of the year just how their 
farm operations had been paying 
them, it is not necessary to say a 
word excepting to congratulate them 
on the benefit and satisfaction re- 
sulting to them from such a course; 
but to such of our readers as have 





never kept such debits and credits and 
who do not know by experience how 
much they would gain by so doing, 
and especially to all new beginners 
of the business, we would recommend 
the habit of keeping daily accounts 
of every dime expended for imple- 
ments, seeds, fertilizers; stock, 
wages, rent, taxes and all other in- 
cidental items of necessity in -the 
conduct of farming operations—also 
just as exact a record of every dime 
received for whatever is sold of pro- 
ducts from the furrows. This habit 
will of course necessitate a few 
minutes of special attention daily, 
but the great satisfaction which will 
be derived not only at the end of a 
twelve-month, but also at the close of 
each month, will amply repay it all. 
The pilot on the sea keeps his daily 
reckoning and observations, so that at 
any time he can find just where he 
is sailing, and the manufacturer and 
merchant have their books of ac- 
counts to show them just how they 
stand financially, whether they are 
making headway or losing ground. 

And why not the farmer? Is his 
business of such small importance 
that it is not worthy of the same 
care and regard * 
plan now if you have not been doing 
so. Make a commencement now 
with January of 1891, You will 
find that it will be of advantage to 
you in many ways. In summing 
up at the end of each month or 
year the various items of money 
paid out or received, if the results 
are not so favorable as you would like 
to have them, you can by going 
over the figures of expenses see at a 
glance where you can mend matters 
in future by curtailing some of the 
items and doing without some 
others; and if on the other hand, 
the results should be more favorable 
than you had expected, you will 
thereby be encouraged to make still 
greater efforts to increase the credit 
side. ‘The farmer’s vocation is one 
which requires just as much tact, 
figuring and constant watching as 


Then try the | 





There are many farms over the 
country, the forlorn condition of 
which give evidence at a glance that 
the owners or renters bave failed 
either to understand or to comply 
with the conditions necessary to 
make them sightly, flourishing and 
productive. Now farming is not a 
business which can be successfully 
carried on by any slouch who im- 
agines that all that is required of 
the farmer is to plow his flelds and 
then to cast in his seeds and ere 
long gather the increase. Or the 
contrary it is truly a science, though 
not yet as exact as chemistry or 
astronomy, and to be well skilled in 
its various details requires years of 
practical application, study and in- 
telligent observation. 

The successful farmer and the 
one whose example is the most 
worthy of commendation and emula- 
tion, is not he who takes an area of 
land, and having ample means at 
his disposal to bestow upon it, can 
readily command al] the manual 
labor, fertilizers, stock and other 
accessories necessary to subdue, en- 
rich and beautify his acres in a 
comparatively short time, for in so 
doing, his improvements have not 


been paid for by actual profits de- | 


rived from crops grown upon those 
acres, but from capi'al gathered 
possibly years before by some one in 
other pursuits, so that for this he 
deserves no special praise and can 
hardly be called a successful farmer. 
In our opinion he is the successful 
farmer who with meagre means, but 
with practical information gained 
by years of following in the fur- 
rows, and with energy and deter- 
mination to succeed, and more than 
all is industrious and not ashamed 
to be seen at the head and front of 
all kinds of work in the field, takes 
possession of a tract of worn down 
land, enriches it, and in process of 


time checkers it with the lines of a | 
| careful husbandry which yields to 


| good foresight and planning, tostrict 


any other to make it render up a | 


full equivalent for time, money and 
labor expended. It is one which 
demands just as much skill, intelli- 
gence, system and order, and parti- 
cularly does its success as much as 
that of any other depend upon wise 
expenditures and exact accounts of 
them. 

Open the books and begin the ac- 
counts. No matter how small the 
items, putthem down, whether debit 
or credit, and persevere in the plan 
for the year of 1891, and it will 
pay you well, and you will be ready 
to thank THe OLp Farmer for its 
suggestions. 


The Successful Parmer. 


Farmer, have you been getting the 
best possible resu!ts out of your op- 
portunities? We mean, have you 


been carefully husbanding your 


varied resources? If not turn over 
a uew leaf with the beginning of 
the new year, and try to make the 
needed amends for past neglect in 
this direction. 





attention to details, to diligence and 
perseverance, such abundance and 
increase as give greater and greater 
encouragement to go on improving 
more and more every part of the 
premises. In the one case the 
means for improvement were per- 
haps on deposit in some bank await- 
ing drafts just as wanted, and it 
might be, were not applied with the 
strictest economy. In the other, 
the sinews of war had to be made 
little by little from the very land to 
be improved before the work could 
be done, and they were applied with 
all the necessary judgment and 
economy, and this, we think, is just 
what constitutes the successful far- 
mer. ‘The example is worthy imi- 
tation. 








The Southern Immigration Convention. 


The-gathering at Asheville, N. C., 
on December 17th, was a large one, 
continuing three days. The pro- 
ceedings were of a practical nature, 
and a deep-seated interest was 
aroused in the objects sought to be 
promoted. Maryland was meagrely 





represented, as to members, Dr. R. 
C. Mackall, of Cecil, Mr. Joseph 
Turner, of Kent, and Mr. Wm. B. 
Mobley, of Montgomery, being the 
only delegates present of those 
named by Gov. Jackson, and mak- 
ing up the delegation with Major 
Alvord of the Agricultural College, 
who attended as the substitute for 
Hon. Chas. B. Roberts, of Carroll, 
and Mr. N. E. Foard, of .the Sun. 
Dr. Mackall, who is a man of force 
and intelligence, was elected vice- 
president for this state. 

A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that state immigration 
bureaus be established in all South- 
ern States in which such agencies do 
not already exist. In some of these 
states such bureaus already exist, 
and in Texas and other states large 
results have been accomplished in 
the way of inducing foreign immi- 
gration to their midst. 

1t is to be hoped that the subject 
of attracting a desirable immigra- 
tion to the accessible and cheap 
lands of this and other Southern 
States will be given an impetus by 
this convention which will bear some 
practical fruits. 


THE PENINSULA HORTICULTURAL 
Society will hold its next meeting 
in Easton, Md., January 20, 21 
and 22,1891. From the assurance 
given by prominent workers in hor- 
ticulture in Delaware and Maryland 
and those of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, there is no doubt but 
that this meeting will be made in- 
teresting and profitable by presenta- 
tion of the neweet facts in horticul- 
tural investigations, especially such 
as concern the people of the penin- 
sula. 


Harford ‘Farmers’ Convention. 


A convention of Harford county 
farmers will be held at Belair, on 
Friday, January 9th, 1891. At 
the morning session an address on 
the subject of «Corn Stalks’’ will 
be delivered by Prof. Alvord, of the 
Maryland Agricultural College. In 
the afternoon, Prof. Brunk, Horti- 
culturist at the State Experiment 
Station, will give a talk on «Pran- 
ing.”’ In the evening, at 7.30, 
Prof. Robert Ward, State Veterinary 
Inspector, will lectureon «The Fall 
and Winter Diseases of Farm Stock.”’ 


| Other speakers have also been in- 
| Vited. 


The conventions heretofore 
held in this county have been in- 
teresting and instructive, and this 
one promises to be equal to any 
which have preceded it. 





FarM MortGaGes.—It appears from 
the census investigations that there 
were very extravagant ideas promul- 
gated as to the mortgage indebtedness 
of the farmers. By the records it ap- 
pears the ¢otal indebtedness for the d- 
cade is about $800,000,000, and that 
some three-fourths of this was tor pur- 
chase money or improvement. ‘This 
is much Jess than was supposed, It was 
understood that the farm, not the total, 
mortgages of Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Onio, lowa, Michigan and Wisconsin 
were over $4,500,000,000, which proves 
a preposterous guess. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


The What Te Do Clab. 


OUR MOTTO. 
Do what you can, 
Not what you cannot: | 
Not wh t you think ought to be done, 
Not what you would like to do, 
Not whatyou would doif ze had more time, 
Not whatsomebody eise thinks you ought toco, 
But, do what you cap. 








. THanks, good sisters, for the cor- 
dial welcome extended to me; I could 
not resist it if I would, and I am far 
from willing to absent myself when 
it is possible to avoid doing so. The 
“vacation” has, | trust, been a pleasant 
one to the rest of the absentees; to me 
it has been a season of engrossing, | 
and part of the time, painful care, but 
I have at no time forgotten our Home 
Circle here and felt extremely grateful 
for the kindly thoughts that have 
occasionally been extended to me 
through the post, and likewise through 
the “Home Department.” I trust our 
clab may gather again in full force, 
and that each of us may bring from 
our storehouse things new and old 
that will be helpful and edifying to 
the sisterhood ut large, as well as to 
each other. “New Year” always pro- 
duces a fresh fund of good resolves, 
and doubtless we are ull persuaded 
that we will do good work in this 
quurter to make up for lost time. 
May we be equal to our intentions, 
and with the aid of our valuable new 
recruite, make our club an authority 
for reference wherever ‘THE AMERI- 
GAN FARMER is read. CERES. 








Club Roll. 

It occurs to us that it would be well 
to call the roll and thus ascertain how 
many of our members will report 
present at the next gathering. If 
any are omitted it is because the 
original roll is lost, and we hope they 
will refresh our memory by putting 
in an appearance: Amanda A., Try 
Again, Helen Blazers, Susie Dunbar, 
Dorothea Doolittle, Janet, Katy Keep- 
up, Sally Lunn, Nera, A Stranger, 
Pomona. 








I am glad to see a disposition on the | 
part of the members of The What To 
Do Club to return to their mutton, and | 
I will promise to abide by it as long as | 
we have a leader. 
like success,” and vice versa. 
survive or perish together. 


Naturally we are full of the holiday | 


season. “Merry Christmas” and 
“Happy New Yeur” are still ringing 
in our ears, and the “glad tidings of 
great joy” have been expressed con- 
sciously and unconsciously throughout 
all Christendom, It is sad but true 
that it brings to some who have to 
provide for it according to the usages 
of society a sense of burthensomeness 
until they sometimes almost wish there 
was no Christmas; but if only such 
couid have listened to our Christmas 
sermon they would have taken Acart. 
We were told how, though we were 
weary and sad and out of sympathy 
with all merry-making, we were yet 
the medium through which others 
were made joyful, and in that way joy 


“Nothing succeeds | 
Let us | 








reached us all. If in the smallest 
degree others have been made to re- 
joice through our efforts, let us not 
regret that the day is celebrated. 
DorotHEA DOOLITTLE. 


Let us discuss farm dinners. Plenty 
of time will be given for all to hear of 
it. Firat point: How to serve dinner 
so the women of the house will not 
have to leave the table. Continue 
discussion for next paper. Sometimes 
the cook prefers to leave the table to 
get ‘her deszert that is still cooking. 
A remedy for this is cold dessert or 
more dexterous management, that the 
hot puddings or pies may be cooked 
in time and put on table with hot 
plates under and napkins over them. 
Hot bread and muffins can be supplied 
at hand in the same way. Batter 
cakes are not good steamed. Please 
tell experience in serving them. ‘To 
serve a course dinner without a waiter, 
simply reserve the dishes that have 
all been placed on table, each until its 
proper time, and have the used dishes 
passed to a waiter on small table near 
hostess. Please suggest better method. 

PoMONA. 

Now is the winter of farmers’ dis- 
content (in not having as much pay 
for their crops as they have had), that 
can be made a glorious summer by 
them and their families, with social 
gatherings and good cheer. Preserves 
and pickles are put up, butchering 
done and the grease washed up, vege- 
tables stored, clothing overhauled and 
renovated, and they are ready for socia! 
enjoyment, and farmers’ wives know 
just how to make it a success. Our 
first gathering this season was remark- 
able for sentiment, after the pleasant 
greetings and bountiful supply of re- 
freshments. ‘There were several opin- 
ions expressed of who contributed 
most to social enjoyment, men or 
women; a majority gave it to woman, 
for their quick perception and first to 
move in all that was right and proper, 
and with few exceptions were first in 
peace or war. A man’s voice was 
heard to say “how about women with- 
out men?” A middle-aged lady that 
is enviously called an old maid, who 
is pretty well read up in histories, re- 
marked that when two or three single 
ladies hold together, there was found 


the best cultivated intellects, the 
neatest housekeeping, and the most 
comfort and contentment. History 


repeats herself—single or wedded they 
were the motive power in the impor- 
tant affairs of government and happi- 
ness. She then cited a few instances 
to the point. Mrs, Cincinnatus, when 
her country was invaded, told Mr. 
Cincinnatus to go and drive the inva- 
ders away, and she would look after 
the children. He went and did it, 
and when he came home did she tell 
him to parade around and make a 
show of himself? No; she set him 
to plowing in the back lot for potatoes, 
for they were getting short of provis- 
ions. Mrs. Israel Putnam, when she 








fight, did she tell Israel not to go? 
No; she brushed up his best coat, 
filled the pockets with doughnuts, 
took down his rifle and oiled it, and 
with his powder horn and bullets, 
went to the barn, saddled his riding 
mare, took them to the field where he 
was plowing with a pair of oxen, told 
him the news and that he must go 
and fight the British, and come right 
back as soon as he had whipped them. 
He went. She drove up the oxen, 
unyoked them and turned them in the 
pasture, then went to the house and 
began to peel onions for dinner—the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, feeling 
lonely. She put away the onions and 
tore Israel’s old shirts into strips to 
bind up the wounds of the wounded. 
That was the spirit of the women of 
°76. Coming down to our own time, 
she said she had a very dear friend 
that she thought would make her a 
good husband, but she did not urge 
him to go to war, for she did not like 
men that fight, but he was drafted 
and marched off, and was afterwards 
found sitting in a home by the fireside 
he was protecting, shot by the 
enemy, who eent her a lock of his 
hair, which was all she had of him. 
Then she broke down, and we all 
arose and decided unanimously that 
women were the brightest in peice or 
war. After passing around a warm- 
ing mixture, the men looked up to 
their wives and sweethearts with con- 
fidence that with such leaders they 
are bound to pull through, the price 
of produce be what it may. 

SALLy LUNN. 
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Hours of Ease. 





When I Think of You. 


What puts the pink into the sky 
When I think-of you? 

And lights the bronzing meadows, why 
When I think of you? 


The sky was gray with saddest thought, 
Some birds flew low, 

One gleaming strip of hillside caught, 
Coming sliades of woe. 


Black night was nearing dreary day, 
Then I thought of you, 
And sunlight flashed that gloom away ! 
’}l always think of you. 
= 
A Worthy Purpose Better Than Un- 
bridled Ambition. 


When ambition once gets a firm 
hold upon us there is scarcely any- 
thing so sacred that it will not be 
readily sacrificed to follow any chance 
for success. ‘T'oo often when the pro- 
mise is of the vaguest, and only the 
possibility of its accomplishment offers, 
we are ready to break from old habits 
and tear up old associations to enter 
upon new and untried fields, thinking 
ourselves able to master all circum- 
stances, and that we can easily avoid 
the rocks upon which, we are aware, 
others have been wrecked. 

Somewhat of this spirit, it must be 
admitted, is essential to any progress 





got news that the British wanted to 


matter; but the danger lies in its be- 
coming a controlling passion, and in 
our better judgment becoming blind 
to the risks we assume, or to the ad- 
vantage of pursuing the paths upon 
which we have already entered. 


They call us plodding farmers, be- 
cause we are not allured by the bril- 
liant success of the few to leave the 
chosen path which we are reasonably 
sure wil] secure to us and our families 
peaceful lives and a comfortable main- 
tenance. We may in our earnestness 
of purpose give too little heed to ques- 
tions of public polity, and allow legi- 
timate ventures to pass us by, but if 
when our heads are grey we may enjoy 
peace and plenty in homes that are 
dear to us through long and tender 
associations, we need not lament the 
lack of such ambitions as took our 
brothers and friends out into the busy 
world; some into the perils and priva- 
tions of frontier life, where they met 
fortunes good and bad; sometimes re- 
turning to figure creditably, or other- 
wise, in our halls of legislation, and 
oftener to occupy in their old days the 
chimney corner now kept warm by 
the plodding member of the home 
circle. Others have tried the city’s 
promise of wealth and luxury, with 
all its wear and tear and temptations; 
alas! how few realized their expecta- 
tions, and how few but would in their 
declining years gladly exchange the 
fruits of their ambitions for the more 
substantial and satisfying comforts of 
the old home. 
It is well, of course, that we, or our 
eons and daughters, are not all of one 
mind; manifestly some are meant for 
one thing and some for another, and it 
is no more fitting that all should be 
farmers than that all should pursue 
any other business; but it is a great 
pity that our youths who are born and 
reared upon farms should be led away 
by any fale estimate of other pur- 
suits. If only they would look upon 
farming more as # business which de- 
pended for its succe+s upon knowledge 
and application, and that it must be 
studied faithfully as does any other 
business or profession, it seems to me 
they would take more interest in it, 
and naturally feel more pride in suc- 
ceeding. But too much of the time 
and attention of our boys and girls is 
given too exclusively to the routine 
and drudgery of daily duties to leave 
them time to inform themselves of the 
whys and wherefores. The mind can- 
not be aroused to real interest in any- 
thing while the body is overtaxed; the 
farm and the farmer’s home require 
more than the average amount of 
thought to make of them a success 
and a pleasure. Yet fathers and 
mothers are too much inclined to run 
them like machines, and instead of 
endeavoring to enlist the interest of 
the young people, expect them to do 
things just because they have to be 
done, and in the way their parents 
have always been doing, and that too 





in our own little sphere, or in public 


with all their might. 
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There is no eight hour system for 
them, nor even ten hours, and one 
weekly paper is thought sufficient to 
enlighten their understandings, Given 
® reasonable amount of rest and re- 
creation and good books and papers 
on farming, a8 well as upon other sub- 
jects, and there will be far less disposi- 
tion on the part of the young people 
to be led by some foolish ambition to 
desert the farm life, because they will 
be better informed in regard to the 
possibilities at home and the uncer- 
tainties eleewhere, and moreover they 
will enjoy their homes, and our lack of 
ambition will prove to have been a 
good thing for our children as well as 
for ourselves. CERES. 


The Family Friend. 


You may know the family friend by 
many & sign. There is the scramble 
of all hands to the door at his ring. 
There is the whoop and halloo of riot- 
ous youngsters at the first glimpse of 
his visage. There is the abandon in 
the welcome of the elders. One thing, 
assuredly, there is not: that awful 
perfection—of subdued children, of 
alert domestics—which falls like a 
malediction upon a household at the 
sound of the fatal word “company.” 
Life blooms and blossoms. All are 
young. Crow’s-feet and wrinkles are 
but myths. All are admirable. The 
father, who erstwhile had breathed out 
threatenings of stringent measures, 
beams proudly upon his offspring. 
The mother’s heart leaps up with the 
triumph of her earliest motherhood, 
“No home so charming!” cries the 
friend; nor knows what a sop he has 
thrown to Fortune. “Thy wheel and 





thee we neither love nor hate,” sings 


this heroic-tuned family in sudden 
chorus. Excommunicated be the one 
who could now recall an ungratified 
wish! So, for a few blessed hours, all 
are delighted and delightful together. 

There are friendships of the head, 
whose currency is thought. For them, 
too, we return fervent thanke, But 


» these family friendships are true friend- 


ships of the heart. In these do we 
store our treasure—the love and the 


faith which become dimmed in daily 


living, the aspiration which dull con- 
vention does its best to smother, the 
very best that is in us and in our near- 
esc and dearest. We store it up in those 
bright days, Victor Hugo's ideal 
heaven, when the children are little 
and the parents are young; and, too, in 
the dark days which shall yet brighten 
in memory, like clouds in the sunset; 
—the- whole checkered way. And 
we have for our “open sesame” the 
sadly sweet legend, “Do you remem- 
ber ?” ; 

Nor moth nor rust of the world 
shall consume this treasure. Thieves 
of life or time shall not break through 
and steal it. It enriches all days. But 
its rarest enrichment is for those days 
which Browning, true time conqueror, 
calls 


“The last of life, for which the first was made”; 
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the days when we and our friend sit 
beside the embers with white locks 
calm eyes, and quiet hearts; when our 
young son finds a patent of nobility in 
the proud words, “my father’s friend !” 
when the golden thread of a love story 
is spun’ between us. Most of all is 
it for that divinest day when we sit at 
last alone, and know that by the va- 
cant place beside us immortality is 
proven.—Harper’s Bazar. 





For Mothers. 
Power of a Child’s Cry. 





There is hope for the world while a 
child’s cry speaks louder in a busy 
city than a trampet’s blast. When 
Chestnut street, just below Broad, in 
Philadelphia, was thronged most 
closely on a recent afternoon, a tod- 
dling child, with sobs and tears, cried 
out for “Mamma,” as if she were all 
alone in the world. At -once the 
crowd was stayed. Fashionable shop 
pers and business men, and careless 
loungers, and hurrying laborers, all 
stopped, with interest in their faces, 
to know the meaning of that cry. 
And when it was seen that it was 
really a lost child, every person in that 
city throng was moved by a common 
purpose of giving help to that child, or 
fof showing sympathy with it. All 
business was suspended for the time 
being; and men and women paseed the 
word along that the lost child was here, 
and asked anxiously where the mother 
could be. And when, after a while, 
the mother was found, and the-child 
was restored to her, a deep sigh of re- 
lief went up from many a troubled 
heart, and smiles came again on tear- 
ful faces, as the whirl of business was 
resumed and the incident of the 
moment became a thing of the past. 
It is such incidents as this that show 
that every heart is human, and that 
those who work and watch for souls 
need not toil without hope of sym- 
pathy from others, but may be sure 
that, in God’s world, God’s little ones 
have still a place in the interest and 
the love of all.—Sunday-School Times. 





Nothings. 


Here are a few “nothings” which 
if tastefully made up, constitute very 
pretty “somethings.” A very pretty 
case for stamps is made by covering a 
thin card about 43 by 24 inches with 
white silk on both sides ; fold and place 
inside a little book of oiled paper, cut 
ragged edge. The initials in gold 
color silk on one side and a bow of 
ribbon, the side being carried slanting 
to the other end and terminating in a 
bow, this side being ornamented with 
“stamps” in fancy letters with gold 
paint. A needle case for a bride is 
made in the same manner of greenish 
plush, lined with white silk, flannel 
being sutstituted for the paper, and 
the front having a spray of orange 
blossoms outlined in wash silks, and 
tied with a dainty bow of green. A 
dainty pocket pincushion is of white 








silk with the initials in golden wash 
silk on one side and a spray of holly 
paneled on the other. For a musical 
friend a bar of music in India ink. 
A very odd photograph frame is made 
in the fashionable heart shape. Two 
pieces of pasteboard, one plain, heart 
shape, and the other with a place cut 
for the picture, are necessary. Cover 
the outside with plush and the back 
with any scraps of old silk or velvet. 
Finish with a narrow piping of white 
silk inside the opening, which gives a 
deep-set look to the picture, and put 
a rosette of the silk in the corner. 
EpitH EARLE. 


Croutons.—Cut stale crusts of 
brea into exact, minute dice, brown 
in oven; fill tin can with them. Use 
for soups by pouring soup liquor over 
them, re-browning in oven ard plac- 
ing in tureen. Mrs. J. L, 


VEGETABLES FOR Soup.—Save all 
well washed and cleaned skins of 
tomato, onion skins, celery leaves, 
parsley leavesand stems. These dried 
will flavor a small quantity of soup; 
strain it. Onion tops are good to use. 
Outside leaves of cabbage, cobs of 
green corn, pods of peas and beans, 
redpepper, skin. Thicken with any 
cold oatmeal, wheat, hominy, stale 
bread or biscuit. Strain. GERMAN. 





Our Boys and Girls. 


True Worth. 


Not What One Has, But What One Is. 

Now certainly one object that God 
had in sending His Son away from 
home, putting Him down here on the 
earth for a few years, letting Him fare 
exactly as other boys aud girls had to 
fare, giving lim no “push,” but mak- 
ing Him take His chances, was to 
show us that it is the boy and girl that 
God thinks of, and not the fineness of 
the clothes’ they wear, the amount of 
money they have to spend, or the 
sumptuousness of the house in which 
they live. It is not that God objects 
to fine houses; we can see from the 
wonderful beauty of this world which 
God has made how much He thinks 
of beautiful things; but by giving His 
Son Jesus only plain clothes to wear, 
and only an ordinary house to occupy, 
and a cheap shed to be born in, He 
shows us that it is always the boy He 
thinks of first, and not the sumptuous 
dwelling that the boy has his home 
in; the baby that He thinks of first, 
and not the fancy cradle that the baby 
is rocked in. 

It was only a few days ago that I 
went through the Babies’ Ward of the 
Postgraduate Medical Hospital on 
East Twentieth street, New York city. 
The sick children that arégathered 
there are drawn from some of the 
poorest and most hopeless homes in 
town; but all these little ones had 
been nicely washed, tastily dressed, 
the wards in which they were gathered 
as neatly furnished, and the little 
cribs in which they were lying as 
cleanly and tidy in their arrangement 





as any that could be found in our best 
homes; and the consequence of it all 
was that the poor little waifs looked 
exactly as sweet and lovable as any 
that you could discover in fhe most 
palatial residences along our main 
avenues. God would teach us then 
by such cases as these, and especially 
by the case of His own Son, our Lord, 
born of poor parents in a cheap little 
house, that the worth of boys or girls 
is something entirely apart from the 
kind of clothes they wear, or the style 
of house in which they live; that the 
worth of gchild is what the child is, 
not what the child has; that a dia- 
mond is still a diamond though its 
brightness be hidden or soiled, and 
that the humble roof and the lowly 
manger may nevertheless shelter the 
dearest of God’s little ones—His own 
Holy Child our Saviour.—Harper’s 
Young People. 





How They Began Life. 


Henry A. Villard, whose ups and 
downs leave him a power in the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, earned his first 
money as a reporter. 

Sidney Dillon, whose name is always 
associated with Gould’s and Sage’s, 
was once an errand boy in the employ 
of the New York Central Railroad. 

Chauncey M. Depew rose to his 
present unique position from a law 
office. He was admitted to the bar in 
1858. 

Jay Gould, it is well known, was a 
surveyor and school teacher in Dela- 
ware county. 

Ex-Judge Noah Davis first felt the 
delights of making money of his own 
on his father’s farm. 

Inspector Williams, the best known 
police officer in New York, began to 
earn his living in a fish yard near 
Digby, N. S., spreading the fish on 
flakes to dry. 

Vice-President Levi P. Morton was, 
as a boy, clerk in a village dry-goods 
store, and aided his father, a poor 
clergyman, with a goodly share of his 
seven-dollars-a-week salary. 

Thomas A. Edison was once a tele- 
graph operator in Boston. 

Wm. H. Vanderbilt remained on 
his father’s farm until he was thirty 
years old, when the old commodore 
put him in training for a railroad 
career, 

Andrew Carnegie began life at the 
trade of an engineer. Then he drifted 
into telegraphy. 

Finally, everybody knows that the 
foundation for the Astor affluence was 
laid by afur peddler; that the Vander- 
bilt millions have their origin in a 
vegetable garden and a country tavern; 
and that John D. Rockefeller, whose 
wealth exceeds $100,000,000, a few 
years ago kept a small grocery in 
Cleveland. —Selected. 





The Care in the House—Chapter VY. 


Mayzie thought it all terrible, at 
last; not only thought it, but looked 





it, lived it. She sat her past to music 
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that could not, be’ sung, called it 
joyous life; and Jet it engréss her. 

One thing that she minded was 
happening now: Mr. Hunting and 
Frank Staber were making a farewell 
call. Though she liked such people 
when she could help them, she did not 
wish lowered circumstances to put 
her on any equality. When she could 
help common people it was well 
enough ; to her indignation she found 
that they had come to help her! 

Mr. Hunting had asked to go to her 
father, leaving the two in the dis- 
mantled parlor. Pl 

“The Livingstone Colony,” Mayzie 
repeated in ill-natured scorn; “yes, 
probably a nice idea for your sister, 
you say she is going to be a cook; it 
wouldn’t suit us; [ wouldn’t live in 
such a place ; it’s dreadful enough here, 
nothing but factory bands!” 

Frank had been so grateful to May- 
zie, her interest in him had given him 
a mind to comprehend it, and back of 
his mind was some sort of asoul; now, 
his increased capacity for comprehen- 
sion brought him the keenest pain. To 
get away was all he wished. 

Mayzie let him rise and walk to the 
door ; she noticed the flush extending 
around back, above his collar. When 
he turned and passed out, she saw in 
his poor face such discouragement and 
humility that she had to get up and 
follow to the porch— 


“Good-bye, Miss Fair,” he said 
gently. 
“Oh, is it good-bye?” 


He ‘stepped up and held out his 
hand. 





Sunday Reading. 


God’s Ministry. 


The flow’r, the tree, the earth, the sky 
Have eloquence divine ; 
They are God’s endless ministry 
To teach this heart of mine 
Some newer lesson of His grace, 
Some hope which lifts above 
The ehadows which our sorrows trace 
To His immortal love ! 
—E. 8S. L. Thompson. 


See 








Spirituality Not Spiritualism. 


A letter of inquiry asks, “Are you 
8 spiritualist?” In reply, let me say 
I believe in no “isms.” In the minis- 
tering of angels I believe, and in the 
more abundant or spiritual life. We 
must live hygienically, not merely 
that we may have healthy bodies, but 
that we may learn that self-control, 
which comes from abstinence from 
foods which, while they tempt the 
appetite, only harm us. Self-control 
at the table strengthens us for the 
practice of it, in relation to our tem- 
pers and all our actions. We must 
live unselfishly; the world is full of 
decent selfishness. The great value of 
life is in the opportunity it gives us of 
helping others. The great happiness 
of life is in giving happiness. We 
most live lives of rest; how life in 


must live our lives spiritual. A per- 
son from mere prudeti¢e may live hy- 
gienically; from an indolent nature 
he may be kindly disposed towards 
others, and from a languid indiffer- 
ence may have a quiet trust in the 
power that orders human affairs; but, 
with all this, and ev n with much 
more of real good in their heart, he 
may not have cultivated or developed 
his spiritual nature. We need to be 
lifted up into a real and high religious 
experience not wholly of the heart, 
but of the inteMect as well, that de- 
velopment of the purer part of our, 
nature, that even unsanctified lifts us 
above everything debasing, but which 
sanctified, as it ought to be, lifts us 
above mere earthliness and fits us for 
communion with the dear Master. 
Many a one has been a good Christian 
who has not had the first conception 
of this high spiritual life. 


There are sluggish natures even 
among God-fearing people, and we 
should not look with contempt on the 
dullest soul that is trying to do right. 
But they dwell far below those who 
have grown into the fullness of the 
more “abundant life.” To these all 
nature is full of personality and senti- 
ment; they have clairvoyant eyes for 
the spiritual in its unfoldments; 
clairaudient ears for the Divine in its 
myriad voices. The whole earth is 
full of whisperings which are articu- 
late only to such finely attained ears. 
And all this does not unfit them for 
the world’s work ; it only strengthens 
them for every earthly daty. This, 
‘then, is the’ fullness of life. The 
body pure and healthy and under per- 
fect subjection ; the heart over-flowing 
with love to men; the mind free from 
anxious fears and full of peaceful 
trust, and the spiritual nature in har- 
mony with all divine things and lifted 
up with a comprehension of the great 
spiritual life which unfolds us, Such a 
life is no far-off vision. It has been 
realized. The Good Master came to 
belp us to it. 


“Master speak and make me ready, 
With obedience glad and steady 
To follow every word. 
I am listening for Thee, 
Master, speak, oh, speak to me, 
Teach me to work and find my strength 
in Thee, 
Looking from earth and eartbly things 
oway, 
Gaining new life and spiritual light each 
day. 
A STRANGER. 








ach’ conditions is enlarged; how 
‘more abundant” it -becomes; We 


CHRIST was revealed to the disciples 
in the moment of prayer. It is when 
we are in the spirit of prayer that the 
Master is nearest to strengthen, en- 
courage and bless. It is then that we 
draw nearest to Him and have the per- 
fect delight that comes from fellow- 
ship with Him. 





Dovst always causes unrest, trouble 


Brief News, Summary. 


Forgien.—The anti-Parnell candidate for 
Parliament in West Kilkenny, Ireland, was 
elected by a large majority—The Spanish 
government intends adopting a policy of pro- 
tection for that couotry—Mrs. Nellie Pear- 
cey was hanged in London for the murder of 
Mrs. Hogg, the wife of a porter, and her 
baby— At Cordova, Argentine- Republic, a 
canal burst its embankments and destroyed 
hundred of houses and many lives— 
Professor Koch says that it is useless for 
American doctors to go to Berlin, as he is 
too busy to see any one personally. His 
lymph will be assigned to American hospitals 
that are properly vouched for. He advises 
sick Americans to stay at home, because 
Berlin is already too full of patients. An 
enormous oil depot in Amsterdam, Holland, 
was burned Saturday. Loss $500,000—In 
Belgium the quarantine on American cattle 
has been reduced to five days—Prinee Bis- 
mark will be asked to lead the opposition to 
the government in the German Landtag— 
In official circles in France the election of a 
Pope is considered an early probability— 
Baron Wissmann, German Imperial Com- 
missioner for East Africa, bas recalled Emin 
Pasha from the interior of Africa.—A great 
strike took place amongst the Scotch rail- 
road hands, but their ends were not attained. 
—A fire in London caused a loss of about 
$2,000,000.—The weather has been the 
coldest known in London since 1813.— 
Charles Stewart Parnell and Wm. O’Brien 
met in conference in Boulogne, France, on 
he differences that have arisen in the Irish 
nationalist party. 
General —Henry B. Brown, United 
States district judge of Michigan, has been 
nominated associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in place of the late 
Justice Miller.—The President of the United 
States proclaimed the World’s Fair to be 
opened in Chicago, May 1, 1893.—Judge 
Reed of Pennsylvania declared the oleomar- 
arine prohibitory law unconstitutional. — 
nthe Senate the Lodge Elections Bill is 
still und:r discussion.—Every government 
tvault in the country is said to be filled with 
silver to its utmost capacity.—Several battles 
have taken place between the U. 8. soldiers 
and the Indians,with considerable loss of life. 
MAryLAND.—Governor Jackson, of Mary- 
land, has pardoned Stephen Conroy,convicted 
of illegal oyster dredging.— Patrick Cuarroll,a 
former member of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture from Allegany a. died from in- 
juries received in amine.—The oyster police 
schooner Herald went ashore off Fair 
Haven.—John R. Gray, of Chestertown 
died.—Chester river bridge has been opened 
to the public.—Several persons were in- 
ured in a wreck on the Wicomico and 
ocomuke division of the Eastern Shore 
Railroad.—Two colored children locked up 
in a burning house near Dunkirk, Calvert 
county, perished in the flames.—Addison 
Beall, a Frederick county farmer, was struck 
by a train and badly hurt.—William Duvall, 
of Baltimore, is accused of swindling a num- 
ber of United States Senators by writing to 
each that he had named his first-born son 
after him.—Reyv. Sylvanus Sta'l resigned as 
pastor of Second English Lutheran Church. 
—Master King, a well known stallion, was 
sold at auction to Mr. Ernest Gittings, of 
Baltimore county, for $1,000.—A large fall- 
ing off is reported in grain receipts and 
shipments at Baltimore.—Mrs. Eleanor Ad- 
dison Moale, wife of Dr. William A. Moale, 
died at Colorado Springs.—The Masonic 
Temple of Baltimore was nearly destroyed 
by fire Christmas Day. The entire damage 
is estimated at $150,000. The building was 
insured for about $100,000.—Judges Fowler 
and Burke decided that the bond of Steven- 
son Archer, which was given on Fcbruary 
2, 1886, is liable fur embezzlements of the 
ex-State Treasurer up to November 18, 1889, 
when a new bond was given.—Lewis A. 
Birely, an old and highly respected citizen 
of Baltimore, identified with many charita- 
ble and beneficial institutions, died Decem- 
ber 28, aged 71. 
Vireinta.—At Danville, Edward Enoch 
stamped Jame: Gravett to death in a liquor 
saloon.—D. F. Kagey & Co., bankers, Luray, 
Va., suspended ; liabilities about $150,000, 
assets over $300,000.—Several tenement- 
houses in Berkely, a suburb of Norfolk, 
were burned.—Constructing Engir eer Geo. 
D. Blakey, in the employ of the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad, was killed at Sylves- 
ter; in Southwestern Virgin‘a, by Samdel 
Sayres—Wm. Appenzeller, a Portsmouth 
merchant, died suddenly.—The coal shi 
ments from Lambert’s Point this year will 
aggregate 800,000 tons.—The business por- 
tion of Graham, Tazewell county, was burnt. 
—The recent snow-storm in West Virginia 
has not been equaled within fifty years.— 
The cold wave struck Staunton and ice 





and unhappiness, Faith alone can 
give peace, ; 
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Baltimore Markets—January 3. 
BREADSTUFFS. = 
: Fiour.—Fairly active, with quotations as fol- = 
ows: e alw 
Western Winter Wheat Super... ...- 4 fro 
morn Wit al ci ° 
* us ba Pamily....... 4 00 
Baltimore High Grade Family ........ ——@5 © 
City Mills Super...... c00e Seodet ot eeoces’ BD 00 
City Mills (Rio brands) Extra ...-... . 5 15 
Rye PIOUP. 6. cvcecce covcvecse cvccccced SONOS BD 
OURIMT «000 voce coccce case ccccs- seeces cone B 65 
Hominy Grits, ..c.0cccvccoscee pessoce «8 65 
Corn Meal, per 100 Ibs...... enon cakdedend 1 50 
Buckwheat, per 100 Ibs.........0+++++- 2 6 
Wheat.—Southern quiet, sppaeetiens bein 
95@102 cents for Fultz and cents for long- 
berry. Western my with sales of No. 2 red 
spot at 96% ots, and 108% cents for: May, 


Corn.—Southern firm, white selling at 55@ 
58 cents, yellow at cents. Western firm, 
mixed spot selling at 57% cents, 

Oats.—Active and strong. Ungraded Sobth- 


ern and Pennsylvapia 560 cents; Western 
white 49@50 cents, do. mixed 48@49 cents. 


on roy ane firm. — beg pnw] 
oice §%@81 cents: good cen 
common to fair Tae cents Toker” 

‘with quotations 


Cotton.—Barely steady, 
here: Middling 9% cents; strict low middling 9 
cents; middling 8X cents: strict good ordinary 
8% @8% cents; good do. 7% cents. 


Hay.—Firmer. We quote: Choice $10 0@ 
11.00; g004 to pee $9 50010 00; mixed, fair to 
good 38, ' common apd inferior 


Clover $8. 50, Cut ha + Choice grades, cit , 
standard brands $12.00; New York cut $11, 
11,50; mixed grades, cut $10.00@11,00. 


Straw.—In fair demand. Rye in carloads at 
$14.50@15.50 for lenge bales in sheaves, $10@11 
for blocks; wheat blocks $7.00@8.00; oat biocks 
$10@11. Short, chaffy stock about $1 per ton less. 


At Sealés—Hay—Timothy $8@l1, Clover Ha 
s1@10 per ton. Straw—Wheat $8, Kye Sg if FC 
t¢9perton. Far Corn, $3.00@415 per bbl. THE 
ae ati Betis acs: metre Uti 
ry De .00; do. medium, 
Ibs , $22.@23; heavy, over 16 Ibs., $20 50@31.50,and  ~ 5? 
wepelings $21, allontrack. City Mills middlings “G 
$21 per ton, delivered. filled 
Potatees.—Irish slow but firm. We quote: struc! 
Burbank and White Star per bus. #1.06@1.10; do. struct 
Early Kose $1 10; do. Peerless, Snow Flake and The 
Peart 85@90 cents; do. common and mixed 7 tors 1 
7 cents, [Imported Irish §3@9.25 for 3 bus. Sweets illusti 
—Yellow, per bbl.. choice $2.00@2 50; do, No.8 — Style: 
to prime 90¢.@1.10; do. inferior.60@15 cents; do, BH schols 
yams 60@75 cents. fey : 
a eereene. — _ We quote: Sugar- gue 
ty) cents; 6 tte 
poousders kis ote ay viprenstatn Sots —~ > 
anvas unganvased Hams, sm 8-5 
for large9% cts. Lard, best refined, 1 cts. et Pri 
mess.pork $11.50. . b ‘@ no ex 
Canned Geoods.—Ve slow. We. quote:™ aves 
Tomatoes—Standarde, No. 3, 8 cents; No. :. 65 Rpbiie 
cents. or ‘ ' 
won quote dry-packed at $1.10; moist, 1 Yea 
; ou 
Peas.—Early ‘June $1.20 to $1.25; sift June § 4 Mom 
from, $1.40 to $1.60; marrowfat peas $1.10; second § 3 Mem 
do, 8 cents. Lima Beans $1.30. Pears, Bartiett, § 2 Mon 
2-lb., $1.60; do. 3-lb., $2.40; 2-lb. standards $1.40. 1 Mon 


Dressed Hogs.—Firm and higher. rough and 
heavy 444@4% cents: fancy small 5% cents; stags 
4@4% cents; light average 5@5% cents. 


Butter.—Steady but quiet. Creamery, fancy 
separator 23 cents; do. Eastern 28 cents; .do, 
estern 28 cents; prints, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia 19@20 cents; creamery prints 
28@30 cents; creamery rolls 2 lbs., 24@25 cents. 










Cheese.—New York factory, at 55 to 60 lbs., P ae - 
choice fuil cream 10@10% cents; good to prime 
do. ¥4@10¥ cents. , 
Eg«s.—Choice fresh, per doz., 26@27 cents; 
limed, choice, 20@21; do. fair 18@19 cents, A’ 






Dressed Fowl«.—Steady. We quote: Te 
keys, strictly choice, head and feat off, n@r 
cents; fair to good do. 10 cents. Chickens, choic 
smali, head and feet off, 9@10 cents; do. fair 
gece 8cents. Ducks, choice, head and feet off, 
ll cents. Geese, choice, head and feet o 
8@10 cents. ' 













Highly” 






LIVE STOCK. 


Beef Cattle.—In moderate demand, j 
prices as follows: Very best on stale 4g@ae 
cents; those generally rated first uel SS g 
cents; medium or good fair quality 34@4 cen 
ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 2468 
cents; extreme range of pices 2%.@4% cent 
most of the sales were from 3 to 4% cents. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Slow. bee gy 
sold at 34 @5 cents, anda few extra at 5% 
grcs3. Lambs 44G6 cents gross. 


Swine.—In moderate'y fair demand, quotatic 
ranging from 4% cents for very ron 
5's cents for the best; most sales 5@5% cents ne 
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New Retieious CyYcLopepta. 
Wanted an intelligent lady or gent 
man to introduce our new “Conci 
Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
to the attention of Christian famili 
everywhere. Nearly 1000 page 
Handsomely illustrated. Over 500@ 
titles. Grandest religions referen¢ 
book ever published. Sells splendid! 
For terms address A. J. Pottér, ¥ 



















formed from five to seven inches thick, 





ager, 3 East 14th 8t., New York, 
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a 4 
> the gk tp or Delaware Farmer Os 
youre: foram pro 

ater aiea ter ited Parca teins Why not 
go to Califernia where. the Fruit Crop is 
always sure and profits la he You can make 


. from one to por goriga at do ae bows per acre, 
Bs. bo meric and 
rms, firs 
Call y = 
“e ap 


‘oan of Baltimore Bailding, 
Baltimore, Md. 


rn all particulars, and how you can go to 
california with an Excursion party. 


3 s PERFECT? 


a. 








ARE Y 







WE THINK NOT. 
a <p ee 


L's COPPERDINE 


ai. peg tastes Perera Sat 


"Ww. Rowen CS. wean Rani 








Bi: ,OOO Strawberr: Pianta, all varieties, 


= taladye ds of Narsery 
ata, é 
» We PALL, 
Marion Station, Md. 


‘Golden. Days ” 
FOR BOYS AND CIRLS 


THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST OF ALL THE JUVE- 
NILE PUBLICATIONS, 


A Specimen Copy toi be gent. Free to any Address. 


“GOLDEN Days” is a sixteen-page weekly, 
filled with stories, sketches of adventure, in- 
hg matter, and every Ging that can in- 

Teck aneaeamen: and t Boys and Girls. 

“The eading scientists, clergymen and educa- 

rs are upon “GoupEN Days.” Its 
+ py are profuse and in the highest 

_— ofart. it will give each week a lucid and 

olasty y qnqpeeee of the International Sun- 
day Sc on of the succeeding week. 
Pursiodoon will perplex and delight the ingent- 
ous boys and girls, as it has in the past. The 
Letter Box w and ee to dispense useful 
publiay answer the queries and 
Neue tiene of Exeh our young 

sue Gorter ays” will sto 

cada. to s delree, in a higher degree t 
fore, the title that the discriminating 
public have bestowed upon it—that of the 

‘Prince of Juveniles.” 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

52 numbers, - $3.00 

6 Mouths, 26 o6 - - 1.50 

4 Months, 17 $6 - 1.00 

3 Months, 13 “ - - 75 cents 
2 Months, 8 sash - 50 6° 

1 Month, 4 “ - - 25 “* 


JAMES ELVERSON, Publisher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Small Yorkshire Pigs. 


Pure-bred (registered) and qhign@ Grades, of both 
Sexes, now ready to shi Best for 
Family iily Pork oat" tae Bacon, 


AT FARMERS’ PRICES. 





[Scotch COLLIE PUPS 


Males $8. Females $5. 


Highly Bred and Superior Animals, from prize- 
winning and working stock. 


Address: 


ri) Dept. of Md, Agricaltural cole, | | 


COLLEGE PARK P. 0., MD. 
| 








WOULD YOU LIKE 


A NICE ‘CARDEN? | 


Hf s0, raise PERFECT | Whici are ciean and inodor- 
VEGETABLES with é ous. Put up in suitable quan. 


Pome s jes for small and large gar- 


as, NO croutie ra - Bee. 
For shoes 






forge stores 
a = 8 ss 


| ease tolling how to make 

garden, sent Free. 

re ° ‘o. POWELL & CO. 
Chemica] Fertilizer Mfrs. 
Baltimore, Md. 


B.C, & 3,0, GROOME, of Locust Hi! 
Stud Ln Wythe county, Va., say of 
i THYMOU-CRESOL (The Cold-Water 
with us notadi 
in 
thd. wosl seatertatay 
o pone Gey. 
al dr 


iain and or tte 
commended, In fact, thelimite of tie we 
the are dificult to realize, and here we shoul: 
tmclined to feel quite helpless without tt." Imported only bj 
WFORD Bros , Baltimore, Md. Sample by Mail, 80s 

















antams. 
The finest lot of an t sve pn — 


All surplus stock must be sold to 

If ordered now, te sell good preadin Des Rick 
at $1.00 apiece, $10.00 a dozen. A rare chance 
to secure & nae 


R. STEICER,! 
Laurel, Md. 


. FRASER, 


ase Gru i 


BELAIR AVENUE, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 














ag Seats laid out, Gardens planted and 
kept, Tiees planted and proses; atading and 
ding at lowest rates lans and estimates 
furnished. Orders by mail promptly attended 


AIRS 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, 3 


ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


Florist, Seedsman, 


And Importer and Dealer in 


CARDEN REOUISITES, 


(Established in 1837.) 


No. 8 N. Charles Street, 


One door below Baltimore street, 


Where he will keep in great variety Deosgative 
and ont Seen rene. Rpite and Bove « # ~ 
e ements an Hy 
Pods our en Pots and V. Vases, Rustic Work, 
ee. Ware, Jardinieres, Liquid Plan 
» &C, 


Several New Lines of Desirable Goods will 
be found added to his stock. 








THE WONDERFUL 


PULVERIZING HARROW ! 











It saves much labor, pulverizes the ground 
att bringe it up from down beneath to 
above, makes it loose, mixes it well and thus 
| makes every bit apt for the reception of the 
| dung and seed. Try it and be convinced. For 


| = ae there is a marker attached, and for 


dener. we add a frame with four markers, 
ton weet apart. For further particulars, Price, 
etc., address 


HENRY F. GRAETZEL, 
Fallerton, Baltimore County, Md. 








FARQUHAR VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
— - Wonderful 








fi 2 sale of 
AGENTS Wome-Growa Mursery siock 
Bn MOST LIBERAL TERMS. 
ualed facilities. One of thelargest,oldest- 
ph shed, h beat known Ni Thc in the country. 


Address TH, Geneva Nursery, 
Establis SF" "Genev va, N. ¥. 


2 








THE -A aes ICAN FARMER. 
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cbodenee > ZO O2ne 

















Ny SASHES. 1s 17 user sr, 
Mouldings, Window and Door Frames, 
° and other Fancy Glass. LIME, LUMBER and HAIR. If you want to 
Established 1859. 
Having placed the Latest Improved Machinery in my Factory, I am enabled to sell 


BST 1655. 
GEORGE 0. STEVENS, 
Baltimore, Md. 
>BUNDS & Di; 
Hotbed Sash, ndow Weights and mess Balusters, ORS 
T| frmimes ‘pon. Cheon Wishite ont ‘Deum, Hennes 
4 BUILD CHEAPLY, send your orders to 
GEORGE 0. STEVENS. 
) 
H. GIBSON, 
Allen Street, Locust Point, Balto. 
Drain Tile (with or without collars), Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
. at Lowest Prices ene aa equal to any in in | ihe 5 Market. 





GRAPES: 
EATON. 


aise other GESALL, FRUITS. New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 





VINES 


T. 8S. HUBBARD CO., FREDO. 


ROSEBANK NURSERIES. 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND 














Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 

DWARF PEARS-—2, 3 and 4 years. APPLES—Standard and Dwart. CHM - ag 

and Dwarf. — OTS. CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPEVI of the 

pe 4 int, ether — other small fruits. Our Collections of EVERGREENS, O 
AND SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. 


CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED 








FREES nr eset 
Cards teres ies eote: 


TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE, 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


1891 Now is tho Time to Subscribe. {991 


“The Best Periodicals for Family Reading.” 
Harper’s Magazine. 


$4 a Year. Issued Monthly. 


Harper’s Weekly. | Harper’s Bazar. 


$4 a Year. Issued Weekly. $4 a Year. Issued Weekly. 


Harper’s Young People. 


62a Year. Issued Weekly. 
Postage Free in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


The American people ought to be proud of these four postotenle. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the steady influence exerted upon the life and yy or of the nation from the pub! sb! 
house in Franklin Square is at least equal to that of one of the great universit es....... ll four 
the Harper perio‘icals are better now than they ever were before. How much that means, every- 
body knows who has been Harper bred.—N. Y. Sun, Feb. 10, 1800. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, When no time ie specified, Subscriptions will 
begin with the current number, 




















PURLAEEES ial HARPER intone FRANELIN SQUARZ, NEW YORK. 
~ All about the gainer t. ‘Sew book, Dow's on be made 
C CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. 66 pp. ° to $250. 204 BpRze A, At 
A Pp ene ee ot cta, ae .. 0 can cos Surniah 0 house give te ve their 
N& poulging | SR*suSieGw a’ 86. sae ae be Ratoad Ve 
questions at $2.50 by mail. 
dd 


ns and Answers, 10 cents. S | CREA AM MERY Bre eat and 


full 
Gwo. Q. Dow, No. Epping, N 
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THOS. MATTHEWS « SON 


174 Ni. High St. & Cor. Canton Ave. & Albemarly %:., 82° acre, 0! 





. White and Yellow Piue Building Lum 


#ough aud 


Dressed Lumber. 


Hardwood for Wheelurights and Cabinet-Makers. Shingles, Laths, Pickets, Ete. 
LADDERS. 


-—S SS se Se 

















TREES 














Varieties (Vines, PLANTS, Etc. 
H ~~ ° im, Me de 
ew. LEHMAN, Ph.D W. MAGER, nt 


Sale. Copper Works’ _ H.C. Fertiliser Comtrade 


LEHSAN & MAGER, 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS, 
. et GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, uD 


fe Serene ee 





minerals ot ates for s 
household use. Mineral wa’ 
ducts of art. Terms moderate 


PROF. W. LESLIE ROBINSON. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist, Me- 
tallaurgist Expert and Agriculturist. 


LABORATORY, 206 WN. Calvert St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
s7" Farmers are re are specially invited. 


y -—- — —-— — 


379 {FRUIT TREES 


Mh VARIETIES ( Vines, Plants, ate. 


Venema 


Qeenseberr . 
y 3.8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


es 


BALTIMORE 


COAL TAR & MFG. CO 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Roofing Materials of all Kinds, 


Ready Beotee, i and Three-Piy, 


manufactur a and 
and various pro- 




























fee — out pain. Book of with 
vont PREE. 


eieariere M. Po 











Roofing Felt, Roofing Pitch, Gas Tar, Roofin 
Paint, Black Gloss Varnish. . 


Carbolic Acid and Carbolate of Lime, 


The best disinfectants and poneusives ainst 
ail diseases among horses and sto a ~ 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE. 


¥ormed by the Northern Central and Penn- 
gues: mafizonds on the West, Horthwest and 
PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI 


LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 18 and 
OTHER PROMINENT POINTS. 





Balumore and uf Fotemas, end ria and 


Fredericks ork h e South to 
on the Sou 

WASHINGTO “tice MON 

atte © AN D GULF STATES 


The only All-Rail Line with no Omai- 
bus Transfer at Washington. 


Northern Centra! and Philadelphia and Brie 
Railways on the North to 


HARRISBURG, WHLL1AMBPOR 
LMIRA, WATKINS GLEN, 
ROCHESTER, ER 


BU Uh vo, NIAGARA FALLS. 


called for and checked at the 
notels vate residences through to destina- 
Ses akFissaes aks Soa tad entice 
ives at Company's Office, 

8, BE. Oor. Baltimore and Oalvert Streets, 


AT DEPOT WN. C. RAILWAY, 
At Union Depot, Charles Street Station, 
‘and Pennsylvania Ave, Station. 
CHAS. BE. PUGH, 














PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS, 
AND EGGS IN SEASON. 


A few Choice Cockerels for sale; aleo Straw- 
—— a and Blackberry Plants 
f all the new and old varieties. 


Write a Prices to 
Rn. Ss. COLE. 
_SARHAN'S. A. A. Con Nad 


ImMPRO > 


ED 
exer ston” 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, Perfect, 








Hundreds tn suce 
cessful operation 
Guaranteed to hatch 









cost than >! other hatcher, 
Send 6c. for Dus, Catalogue, 


© GEO. a. STAHL, Quincy, Ht, 








it you can’t go, do the 


next best thing. Send 
50 cts. in Stamps for the 
8 Monthly Cornacepia 


one ear. You will get with it Free a fine Map 
@rfolk and the great trucking section of 
ite South. Send 2 cent Stamp foreample vopy 


JEFFERS, Ed., Norfolk, Va. 


EMPLOYMENT! 


men and women in every town and county, So 











G8" Bend for Circulars, Samples and i 
16 W. Camden Street, Baltimore. 


represeat me upon newly patented my d Bpecial- 
ties. wr bE territ y Free. kl 


or 
VERIDGE, B Balt more, Mad, 





THE AMERICAN FARME R. 


«LUMBER. = 


Containing 2 to 68 per Gaps. Setuite Bene Patiehate.. Se 


‘Office, 21 POST-OFFICE AVENUE. 





LUSP & co. 


Of're—200 W, Wasretco St ware Works—Foot Leadenhall St. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES! 





We are now offering to the trade the following well-known Brands of Goods which we guarantes 
fally up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED GROUND a 

Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia, 
SLINGLUF?’S DISSOLVED SOUT! 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Sol 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH 







po Age ay tho demand for a High-Grade Fer- 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, Highly Ammoniated. Also 
SLINGLUFF’S AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the Best Fertilizers sold in the market at any price. 








GEORGE F. SLOAN & BRO., 
Lumper, Doors, Sasn, Bricns, &c. 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 
414 Light Street Whart, 


BALTIMORE. 


Eatablished 1611. 


A. HB. WARNBDR, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVERWARE AND RICH JEWELRY: 
English, Swiss and American Watches of the Best Makers, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c,, Wedding Presents, 


Premiums for Agricultura] Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &o, 
All of which is offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


No. 181 EAST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES. 


An extra fine assortment of the ve 
absolutely Free, from all Taint of 
splendid stock, comprising the best known of early summer, eeskes ot Varieties, as very 
cream of most profitable and desirable keeping kinds. Also Pear (Standard end Dwarf), Cherry, 
Apetest. i — the Sao Oy mens ors warmest Plum trees in the y wr 4 
Shade and Ornamental rrees, Gra ines, Small Fruits of a! Flowering Shru 

New price-list free to all applicants. Correspondence solicited. Address aaey, 


J.W. KERR, 


Denton, Caroline County, Maryland. 























best and it fitabl patatios 
at na mos Been a 1 of 





‘CHESAPEAKE CUANO COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











‘Works, RIVERSIDE. 


Manufacture and offer for Sale the following well-known brands of 


RELIABLE FERTILIZERS: 


Chesapeake Guano, Ammoniated Alkaline Phosph 
niated Bone Super-Phosphate, Dissolved Done ‘om aaa 
ash, Dissolved Bone Phosphate. 


ALL WELL ADAPTED FOR WHEAT GROWING. 
—— ALSO PROPRIETORS OF —— 


Symingtons’ Brands Oriole High Grade, Ammoniated Bone, 
Bone and Potash. 


(a Dealers are invited to call for Terms. 





Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, as Second-Class Matter. 
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